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FOREWORD 


Spain celebrated on July 18 the twenty-second anniversary of the fatal 
day in 1936 when Franco launched his "National Movement." José Antonio Primo 
de Rivera and José Calvo Sotelo, victims of the 1936 bloodshed, and posthu- 
mously transformed into John the Baptists whose heads the Republican harlot 
demanded, were commemorated with appropriate iconography. In Asturias, how- 
ever, where twenty years ago Moors were sent to suppress rebellious coal- 
miners, a new generation of striking workers were shipped off to Africa to 
suppress rebellious Moors. Mexico remained practically the only Western 
country officially friendly to the Spanish Republic; it granted political 
asylum to five Spanish sailors who had fled from the Franco regime and whom 
the U.S. Navy had illegally seized with the intention of turning them over to 
Franco's tender mercies. 


Portugal recovered from the euphoria of the freedom it enjoys for one 
month before elections. Nothing could be more inaccurate than the French 
proverb "Les Portugais sont toujours gais," and the country returned to its 
typically somber mood as a disturbed and isolated Salazar commented that 
democracy was "not fitting" for Portugal. Foreign reports, who all trans- 
lated inconveniente as "inconvenient" and made Salazar's remark sound silly, 
missed the deep significance of his avowed lack of trust in the party system. 
This distrust was shared by the French supporters of de Gaulle, for whom 
Salazar's governmental system provided a means of saving France from chaos, 
as Salazar saved Portugal from a condition like that of pre-de Gaulle France. 


The July 6 elections in Mexico went off peacefully. The victory of 
Adolfo Lépez Mateos and the official Partido Revolucionario Institutional (PRI) 
was so complete that the PRI seemed ready to drop the hypocritical system by 
which it habitually gave a few seats to the opposition parties to make it 
appear that there was a true party system in Mexico. The belief in monolithic 
party rule, expounded by such diverse governments as those of Russia and 
Portugal, no longer made it necessary for Mexico to ape the Anglo-American 
and French multi-party systems. The free press cannot function under such a 
regime, and no outsider really knows what goes on inside the Communist Party, 
Salazar's Unido Nacional, or the PRI. The Mexican press was therefore not 
very enlightening, but serious rivalries between labor leaders allowed a 
glimpse into a Pandora's box which the PRI tried hard to keep locked. 

Demetrio Vallejo, Marxist leader of the dissident railroad workers, refused 
to be quiet, and strikes provoked by him produced the first serious crisis in 
years in the government-owned Mexican railway system. It was not explained 
why the election to the presidency of former Secretary of Labor Lépez Mateos 
was followed by a rash of strikes. 


The main event in all the Central American countries during July was the 
visit of Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower. Fearful that his good-will tour might 
stir up bad will, as had Vice President Nixon's, the U.S. State Department 
planned it as though he were an agent going to enemy territory; his itinerary 
consisted of a series of jumps backwards and forwards, it was not announced in 
advance, and he was rushed through cities under careful guard. In his first 
stop, Panama, the U.S. Government tried to make his task easier by announcing 
a uniform wage scale for the Canal Zone employees, thus putting an end to the 
historic division between "gold" (i.e., U.S.) and "silver" (i.e., "native") 
workers. However, the Panamanian press showed little gratitude for this 
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rectification of a long-standing grievance, and more and more Panamanians 
seemed to be adopting the widely-held view which has Russian support, namely 
that the Panama and the Suez Canal problems are almost identical, and that 

if nationalization was a good solution for one it is equally good for the 
other. Panamanian student leaders refused to meet Eisenhower in the American 
Embassy, on the technical grounds that it was not Panamanian territory, and 
Eisenhower was unwilling to go to the University to meet with them. 


Eisenhower received a cold welcome in Honduras, his second stop. Uni- 
versity students remained aloof as a sign of disapproval, and the air was 
filled with hatred as labor organizations accused the United Fruit Company 
of trying to overthrow President Villeda Morales; they produced absolutely 
no evidence. After years of praising dictators for fighting the Communists, 
the United States has decided to give the democracies equal time and to laud 
them for their way of life. President Eisenhower tried to create a favorable 
atmosphere for his brother's visit to Costa Rica by praising that country's 
democratic tradition when he greeted Ambassador Manuel Escalante. Milton 
repeated the compliment when in San José he referred to the recent elections 
which had brought his host Mario Echandi to power. While there was little 
popular enthusiasm for the Eisenhower visit, at least there was an absence of 
the hostility which was evident in other capitals. Eisenhower's next stop 
was in Nicaragua, where the public. saw something grotesque in his greeting 
his hosts, the Somoza clan, with a statement that the Western Hemisphere is 
destined to lead the world ideologically. It was too much to believe that 
this remark was meant ironically, and the opposition Liberal Independent 
Party irritated the guest with a denunciation of U.S. support of dictators. 
Business leaders, many of them belonging to the Conservative opposition, like- 
wise incensed the visitor by declaring that U.S. economic policies were 
wrecking Nicaragua. Eisenhower made a quick trip to Puerto Rico to take part 
in the July 25 anniversary celebrations of the founding of the Commonwealth, 
and then flew back to El Salvador. His stay there was relatively pleasant, 
except for student hostility, and he was happy to promise José Guillermo 
Trabanino, secretary-general of the Organization of Central American States, 
that he would ask for U.S. endorsement of the Central American Common Market 
which had been approved at a recent Tegucigalpa meeting. It was not clear 
what "endorsement" meaut, but presumably financial support was intended. 
Eisenhower's last stop was in Guatemala, where the reception was frigid. 
President Miguel Ydigoras Fuentes was losing both his popularity and his 
grasp of the situation, and his sponsorship could not help any guest, es- 
pecially as his hot-tempered Vice President, Clemente Marroquin Rojas, had 
warned him not to seek financial aid from the United States. Milton Eisen- 
hower returned to Washington a wiser and a sadder man. 


The kidnaping of Americans in Cuba's Sierra del Cristal by Raul Castro, 
without the prior knowledge of his more famous brother Fidel, produced much 
ill-will between the United States and Cuba. While kidnaping seemed to be a 
most heinous offense to Americans, the Cuban rebels argued that they were 
retaliating for rocket-heads which the United States had recently supplied to 
Batista in contravention of the arms embargo and which had been used against 
the freedom-fighters in Oriente Province. The State Department's somewhat 
lame excuse, that they were replacements for rocket-heads of the wrong size 
which had been delivered earlier, fell on deaf ears. Censorship reduced the 
Cuban press to a jejune condition, but the increasing tension made the forth- 
coming presidential elections seem more and more unrealistic. The great 
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weakness of the opposition was its chronic divisions. The pact made in Miami 
in 1957 by which the various factions agreed to unite had broken down when 
Fidel Castro's group withdrew. In July representatives of the various factions 
met in Caracas and once more agreed to unite in their struggle against Batista. 
Only time would show how effective this alliance would be. 


The Duvalier government in Haiti tried to allay widespread unrest by 
striking an anti-U.S. pose, and it was even stated that the recall of able 
Ambassador Gerald A. Drew would be requested on the absurd ground that he had 
interfered in Haitian affairs. The United States was attacked for harboring 
former President Paul Magloire and unsuccessful presidential candidate Louis 
Dé joie, who were accused of plotting a revolution against Duvalier. It was 
most embarrassing to the U.S. Government that just at this time a tragi-comic 
invasion of Haiti took place in which the presidential palace was almost 
seized; among the invaders, all of whom were killed, were several Americans, 
at least two of them former sheriffs from the Miami area. Apparently they _ 
were simply following the Latin American custom of starting a revolution after 
losing an election, but the Haitian Government branded them as agents of 
Magloire and Déjoie with Communist connections: truly a Russian salad. The 
Floridans were presumably illiterate soldiers of fortune, but there could be 
no better Communist propaganda than the revelation of the millions of dollars 
Haitian government leaders are able to amass and send out of their utterly 
impoverished country. 


The prestige of the Dominican Republic was enhanced when Héctor Trujillo, 
nominally President and brother of the dictator, was promoted to generalissimo, 
making the Dominican Army the only one in the world with two officers of that 
exalted rank. It was decreed that, on his return from his triumphal campaign 
through Hollywood, the boy Ramfis, now Commander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces, 
should be received with presidential honors. 


The granting of statehood to Alaska and probably later to Hawaii, whose 
Governor William F. Quinn made some scornful remarks about "Commonwealth" 
status, put a sudden end to the Puerto Rican public's satisfaction with its 
political fate. While Governor Luis Mufioz Marfn defended the so-called 
"Commonwealth" arrangement, the leader of the independence movement Gilberto 
Concepcién de Gracia pointed out that the use of the word "Commonwealth" was 
a semantic trick to make it appear that Puerto Rico enjoyed the sovereign 
status of the members of the British Commonwealth. In fact, he noted, Puerto 
Rico has none of the attributes of sovereignty, all of which are enjoyed by 
the countries of the British Commonwealth since the Statute of Westminster 
(1931): to declare war and make peace, to negotiate treaties, to issue cur- 
rency, to control citizenship, etc. On the other hand, Miguel A. Garcfa 
Méndez, president of the Partido Estadista Republicano, and the conservative 
businessmen who are behind the newspaper El Mundo, took advantage of the 
situation to proclaim that Puerto Rico too was ready for statehood. 


It has become almost a tradition in Venezuela for the Minister of Defense 
to use his power to seize the presidency, and General Jesis Marfa Castro Leén 
was accused of trying to oust his superior, Admiral Wolfgang Larrazdbal, head 
of the governing junta. The Venezuelan people, deeply suspicious of the Army, 
who they feared might attempt to seize power again as Rojas Pinilla's sup- 
porters had tried in Colombia, demonstrated in force, and Castro Leén was 
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July 18th marked the twenty-second anniversary of the beginning of the 
Spanish Civil War. The censored press had a field day as column after column 
was devoted to the events of 1936 and the beginning of the "National Move- 
ment.'' A bemedaled Francisco Franco gazed confidently from most morning 
editions, while photographs of national "martyrs" José Antonio Primo de Rivera 
and José Calvo Sotelo were prominent. 


Asturias, however, was in no mood to celebrate, as over 2,000 striking 
miners were crushed. Participants in the strike who were of military age were 
called up ostensibly to render that service, but they were shipped off to 
Morocco before being given any semblance of military training. Many strikers 
went into hiding, and 70 others were jailed. 


Espafia Independiente, the pro-Communist clandestine radio station, cen- 
sured the use of U.S. air bases in Spain as a "springboard for aggression." 
It charged that seven jet fighters and several long-range bombers destined for 
Lebanon had flown from Torrején. Espaiia Independiente further accused the 
United States of violating the military agreement of September 1953 by using 
the bases for “attacking other countries." 


The Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals handed down its decision on the five 
Spanish sailors who in June 1957 deserted their ship in San Diego, California, 
by crossing into Mexico. The court decided unanimously in favor of the 
sailors and reversed the previous judgment of the U.S. District Court at Los 
Angeles (HAR, X: 337). After their release, the sailors recrossed the Mexi- 
can border and were granted political asylum. The circuit court decided that 
desertion took place only when the sailors entered Mexico, since they were 
on shore leave in the United States, and that therefore the U.S. Government 
could not return them to Spain under the provisions of a 1902 treaty by which 
the two countries agreed to return each other's deserters. 


Under the name of Galeuzca (a combination of GALicia, EUZkadi, and 
CAtalufia), a united front for the "liberation of Spain" was formed in Buenos 
Aires, made up of the Hermandad Gallega, the Frente Patriético Vasco, and the 
Consell de la Colectevitat Catalana. No immediate plans were announced by 
this group, which resembled others in Paris, Mexico City, and New York. 


A Spanish petroleum bill providing for the usual 50-50 sharing of profits 
was under consideration in Madrid. It was passed by the Council of Ministers 
and was under study by the parliamentary committee for industry. While elimi- 
nating the 25% ceiling on foreign ownership, it would prevent any individual 
firm from gaining a monopoly in Spain. The proposed bill permitted the con- 
version to dollars of some profits. The companies would have to be domiciled 
in Spain and have Spanish administrators. A fee would be charged for pros- 
pecting rights, and exploitation rights would be granted for 40 years, with 
the option of a 10-year extension. After that, fixed equipment could be taken 
over by the state without indemnification; Spain would hold an option to buy 
mobile equipment. Only quantities of oil over and above the national demand 
would be exportable under the bill, and Spain would continue to retain its 
distribution monopoly, CAMPSA. The bill was expected to pass the Cortes during 
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1958. It would apply to Spanish overseas territories and colonies as well as 
continental Spain. Although there had been no significant oil strikes in 
Spain, it was hoped that the bill would encourage prospecting. 


West Germany offered to help Spain attain closer relations with the 
European economic union and to overcome its financial problems. Spain's 
efforts to widen its trade market have been hampered by international exchange 
difficulties, and participation as a full member of the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation would help eliminate that difficulty. West 
Germany also made overtures to assist Portugal in the same way (see PORTUGAL). 
Meanwhile, Spain and the United Arab Republic signed a trade agreement whereby 
Spain agreed to supply 300,000 tons of flour and 50,000 tons of wheat. The 
exchange offered was an unspecified amount of Egyptian cotton. 


The sorely needed modernization program of Spanish railroads was under 
way. RENFE (Red Nacional de Ferrocarriles Espafioles) purchased nine 3,000-HP 
electric locomotives from Westinghouse International Company for $2.5 million. 
They were for use in both passenger and freight service on the Manzanares- 
Cérdoba line. The purchase was part of a massive reconstruction plan initiated 
in 1958 for Spain's archaic railway system. 


The July-August issue of Cuadernos, a bimonthly magazine published in 
Paris by the Congreso por la Libertad de la Cultura, contained a series of 
important articles on the present and future of Spain. "Future Political Per- 
spectives" was written by Dionisio Ridruejo, a dissident Falangista now living 
in exile in Paris, who fell into disgrace because of his critical interview on 
Franco which was published in Cuba by Bohemia. His article examines the 
possible forces behind a restored monarchy; he regards the return of the 
monarchy as probable, since he foresees no possibility of a popular insur- 
rection. Ridruejo sees two concepts of the monarchy: a continuation and 
development of the Franco regime, or a new semi-constitutional monarchy. The 
first possibility he regards as hazardous, since the regime is based on arbi- 
trary rule and injustice and thus offers little foundation on which to build. 
The second alternative he feels to be the only one with the possibility of 
long-term success. The Spanish people show no real desire for the monarchy, 
yet they are not resolutely opposed to it. Ridruejo makes no prophecies, but 
he asks: Would the monarchy, if it returned, take the risk of being liberal? 


"The Basic Theories of ‘Opus Dei' " written by an anonymous author, is a 
criticism of the Opus Dei and its a priori mental concepts. The author main- 
tains that Opus Dei is a completely artificial organization which has no 
desire to face the social change taking place in the world of today. The role 
of the organization in university circles is discussed, and the group is ac- 
cused of being a reactionary and self-appointed minority which attempts to 
control university and professional life. 


In "The Falange," an author using the pseudonym "J. Castellano" gives an 
excellent analysis of that body. He emphasizes the middle-class resentment 
and desire for dominance which has characterized the organization's ideology. 
There is a brief historical consideration of some of its theoretical bases. 
"Castellano" points out that long-time Falangists such as José Marfa Pemd4n now 
pass themselves off as democrats. He maintains that the closing in the summer 
of 1957 of the Academia Nacional de Mandos José Antonio, a training school for 
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young Falangists, presaged the end. Despite some diehards, the Falange is 
declining. What mask will Franco use now? 


Miguel Sanchez -Mazas, whose family have been prominent supporters of 
Franco, says in "The Forces of Liberty" that the last eight months have seen 
definite progress in Spain's fight for freedom. He intimates that some staunch 
supporters of the regime have their passports and foreign bank accounts ready 
to facilitate their flight at any moment. He claims that many of the clan- 
destine parties are back in secret operation; that the Pact of Paris (the 
agreement between the Carlistas and the Juanistas) is proving effective; and 
that the manifesto circulated by the liberal monarchists, Unidn Espafiola, 
shows the growth of liberal-democratic forces. The author publishes a stagger- 
ing list of figures showing the rise in the cost of living over the last 18 
months and he concludes that Spain needs a fundamental change in its economic 
structure. In closing, the author discusses the errors of Spanish foreign 
policy in northwest Africa. 


PORTUGAL 


In July all signs of political opposition to Prime Minister Anténio de 
Oliveira Salazar disappeared from information emanating from Portugal; the 
elections were over, and freedom of speech would be denied until the next 
elections. Noticias de Portugal ran columns of praise of Salazar by members 
of his government, as well as an interview granted by Salazar to Gérard Hupin, 
a lawyer of Brussels, which first appeared in Aspects de la France. The 
report on the state of the public treasury, presented by Finance Minister 
Anténio Manuel Pinto Barbosa to the Council of Ministers on July 15, had no 
deterrent effect on the flood of praise, for the favorable balance for 1957 
was 35,860 contos ($1,255,114). Minister of Economy Ulisses Cortes reported 
to the press that, save for insignificant exceptions, the First Development 
' Plan (1953-1958) had been fully realized, and in the fields of electricity and 
the creation of new industries, had been easily surpassed. The Minister for 
the Presidency Marcello Caetano, for his part, spoke in Paris to the Council 
of the Organization of European Economic Cooperation (OEEC). He credited the 
financial policy of his country with maintaining financial stability while 
expanding economic development through the six-year plan. The Second Develop- 
ment Plan (1959-1964) was at the moment under careful study by Congress. It 
concerned itself more directly than the first plan with production itself 
through a proposed reform (admittedly difficult) of the agricultural structure 
of the country, the modernization of existing industries, and the creation of 
new ones. The publication of the new statute for Labor Tribunals was the 
occasion for felicitations offered to Corporation Minister Henrique Veiga de 
Macedo by the judges and agents of these tribunals, which settle disputes over 
contracts between employers and employees. 


In contrast to the praise in the controlled domestic press, there ap- 
peared in the July-August issue of Cuadernos (see SPAIN) a reprint of criti- 
cism of the Salazar government by Ferreira de Castro, in which he castigated 
it for unnecessary censorship of literature. He cited the prohibition against 
publishing certain portions of the works of such writers as Herculano, Ega de 
Queiroz, Ramalho Ortigdo, and Guerra Junqueiro. Other writers such as Antonio 
Sérgio, Aquilino Ribeiro, and the poet José Régio, could not publish their 
works without threat of seizure, according to Ferreira de Castro. 
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In the foreign field, the government announced that under the provisions 
of the Moroccan-Portuguese trade agreement (signed April 26), Portugal would 
grant Moroccan goods the same treatment accorded imports from OEEC countries. 
A trade agreement between Israel and Portugal provided for a clearing account 
of $500,000, the first of its kind between the two countries. The British 
Government announced the signing of an Anglo-Portuguese Atomic Energy Agree- 
ment, similar to those Portugal had signed with Sweden and Germany. Lisbon 
raised the diplomatic representation between Pakistan and Portugal to embassy 
rank. From Pretoria, South Africa, came an announcement that four governments 
of South Africa--Portugal, Great Britain, the Union of South Africa, and the 
Federation of the Rhodesias and Nyasaland--had agreed in principle to set up 
an international bureau with respect to the Zambesi River, which flows through 
Mozambique, although its headwaters are in the Rhodesias. In Luanda, Angola, 
a commission on the monetary exchange problems of the African provinces for- } 
warded to Lisbon its report, which included a suggestion for the establishment 
of a single monetary unit for use in all the provinces. One unit suggested 
was the escudo, which had already been approved for use in Portuguese India 
beginning in 1959 (HAR, XI: 303). 


"Fogo," a 27,000-ton tanker, arrived in Lisbon from Belgium to begin its 
service as the tenth ship in the fleet of SOPONATA (Sociedade Portuguesa de 
Navios Tanques). It was the largest to date in the Portuguese merchant fleet. 
It was significant that a Portuguese tanker "Bornes" sailed from Lisbon with 
its destination a Russian port and its purpose to seek fuel oil for Portugal. 
The Didrio de Portugal explained that it was the first trip of *a Portuguese 
tanker to Russia, that it did not indicate direct negotiations between the two 
governments, and that only the captain would be permitted to disembark. This 
last was in contrast to the privilege afforded sailors on Russian ships which 
came to Portugal for cork. 


In Africa, the Cabinda Gulf Oil Company started drilling in the Cabinda 
enclave just north of Angola proper, while a recently-opened oil refinery, 
operated by Purfina near Mulemba, just outside of Luanda, began treating up to 
320 tons of crude oil daily. In its first month it produced 4,000 tons of 
gasoline, 2,700 tons of diesel fuel, and 12,000 tons of fuel oil. 


In Luanda the Companhia Mineira do Lobito began placing orders for new 
equipment and materials in order to meet the increased demands of West Germany 
and Italy for iron ore. In the province of Goa on the west coast of India a 
Swedish freighter early in July picked up the first shipment of iron and 
manganese ores destined for Sweden at the port of Mormugdo, which has long 
been a shipping point for the iron and manganese ores of Goa. 


Volcanic activity continued in the area of the Azores. Two islets formed 
by major eruptions in June and July merged into one as the flow of lava 
continued. The pall of volcanic ash caused great damage to agriculture on the 
whole of Faial Island. An expedition which was part of the International 
Geophysical Year program announced in Lisbon the discovery, off the coast of 
Cape Roca, of an unusually strong magnetic field and of a submarine tableland 
150 miles off northern Portugal. 
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On July 6, Mexico experienced its quietest national election in history, 
characterized by philosopher and former presidential candidate José Vasconcelos 
as a fiesta instead of a battle. Observers argued about whether this unusual 
calm was a result of indifference or political maturity and “ended by blaming 
it on the tranquilizing influence, for the first time in a presidential elec- 
tion, of women in the voting lines. Of course, there was no doubt about who 
would win between the two registered presidential candidates: Adolfo Lépez 
Mateos of the Partido Revolucionario Institucional (PRI--monolithic government 
party) and Luis Héctor Alvarez of the Partido Accién Nacional (PAN--Catholic 
conservative opposition). Lépez Mateos, who was Secretary of Labor in Presi- 
dent Adolfo Ruiz Cortines' cabinet until he was picked by the PRI, was 
considered a compromise between the leftist and rightist elements which com- 
prise the PRI, and although he had a socialist background, U.S. capital 
considered him "safe."' Instead of taking his election for granted, however, 
Lépez Mateos carried out an exhausting campaign schedule which brought him to 
all parts of Mexico, where his speeches usually analyzed local problems. PAN 
candidate Luis H. Alvarez, known as a reformer, concentrated his attack on 
Mexico's poverty, which he blamed on the corruption of PRI rule. Alvarez' 
village-by-village campaign was frequently harassed by local PRI bosses. 


Although official election results would not be published until late in 
August, Lépez Mateos' victory was jubilantly estimated by the PRI at 90% of 
the votes; more objective estimates granted him a 75-80% majority. Most ob- 
servers expected the presidential votes to be counted honestly, since the PRI 
would not have to cheat to win by a wide margin. Alvarez, who declared after 
the election that the PRI had perpetrated a gigantic hoax, got his strongest i 
support in his home state of Chihuahua, where he won nearly half the ballots. 
In Baja California, and in the Federal District, he won approximately 20% of 
the votes, according to available figures. Miguel Mendoza Lépez, the avowedly 
Catholic presidential candidate for the Communist Party, was not registered 
and received less write-in votes than the comic actor Cantinflas. : 


Congressional elections led to heated controversy, since PRI local bosses 
tended to use the presumed honesty of the presidential elections to cover 
fraud in the congressional contest. The PAN and the Partido Popular (PP--pro- 
Communist party which, however, supported Lépez Mateos for President) hoped 
desperately to grab a few seats in the Chamber of Deputies, but it was rumored 
that the PRI had decided to abandon its policy of distributing a few seats to 
the opposition, a policy which was designed to provide a safety valve and 
avoid the appearance of one party rule. In the Federal District, Fidel 
Veldzquez Sdnchez, the "silk-overalled" chief of the Confederacién de Traba- 
jadores Mexicanos (CTM--PRI labor confederation), won a seat in the Senate in 
spite of a threat from PRI labor circles to withdraw their support from him as 
part of the snowballing movement against politician-labor leaders. 


Interest in the lower house contest in the Federal District centered on 
the 18th precinct, where the PRI put up literature professor Antonio Castro 
Leal against two distinguished and formidable opponents, Manuel Gémez Morin, 
one of the founders of the PAN, and Jorge Carrién, a big gun in the PP. 
Castro Leal won by a large majority. According to unofficial results the PRI 
captured every congressional seat in the Federal District, although Carlos 
Denegri, in his Sunday Excelsior column "Fichero Politico," pointed out that 
in at least four Federal District precincts a revision of vote tallies might 
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give seats to opposition candidates. The only PAN candidate who was clearly 
victorious was José Molina Castillo, who, in Yucat4n, won a seat in the Chamber 
of Deputies, defeating the PRI's Antonio Bustillos Carrillo, a CT labor boss. 
Visién pointed out that the PRI, by carefully apportioning its candidates in 
each district, was able to win virtually all the congressional seats with only 
two-thirds of the votes. Excelsior columnist Antonio Rius Facius urged that 
Mexico adopt proportional representation (a change long advocated by the PP), 
since, he said, unless opposition parties received some reward for strenuous 
campaigning they would become discouraged and turn to more violent means to 
gain power. Proportional representation would have given six of the 19 Federal 
District seats to the opposition (PAN and PP), instead of none. 


To the surprise of no one familiar with Latin American elections, the PAN 
and the PP charged the government with fraud and withdrew "not from the struggle, 
but from the vote-counting.'' Apparently this meant they would ignore the 
electoral commission and not try to prove that their candidates had won. How- 
ever, several PP candidates were unwilling to give up without a fight. 

Macrina Rabaddn, deputy candidate in the state of Guerrero, demanded that the 
PP help defend her "legitimate triumph" and stop trying to betray the elector- 
ate. The PAN and the PP had reported flagrant cases of fraud in the provinces 
where, they claimed, ballot boxes were stuffed, and election officials cam- 
paigned for the PRI during the voting or barred non-PRI voters. Excelsior's 
cartoonist Abel Quezada depicted the "miracle" of Precinct 13 in the Federal 
District, where both the PAN and the PRI received more votes each than the 
entire number of registered voters in the precinct. 


The only sizable disturbance which marred the post-electoral calm was a 
battle in Guadalajara between the PAN and the Confederacidén Revolucionaria de 
Obreros y Campesinos (CROC--an independent leftist labor organization). On 
July 9 a CROC "shock brigade" attacked a PAN meeting protesting the jailing of 
José Guadalupe Vargas, who that morning had verbally attacked the government 
and the President. PRI members joined the CROC brigade, and the police were 
unable to stop the fighting. Army units had to be called in to quell the riot 
when bricks were thrown at the city hall. Casualties included 30 wounded and 
50 jailed. Interior Minister Angel Carvajal then announced that the government 
would forcibly suppress any disorderly gathering. The PAN and PP again found 
themselves cooperating in protesting this "dictatorial" ruling on the grounds 
that 1) article nine of the Mexican Constitution provides that the government 
may not suppress an assembly of citizens whose purpose is to protest an act of 
authority or present a petition, and 2) only the President with congressional 
approval can suspend constitutional guarantees. CROC shock brigades continued 
to break up PAN meetings, but Governor Agustin Yafiez took no further action. 


The labor movement crisis continued to deepen during July without hope of 
an easy solution. As a result of wildcat railroad strikes in June, President 
Ruiz Cortines granted railroad workers a 215-peso (about $17.20) monthly wage 
raise, plus a 100-peso monthly retirement pay increase. This did not solve 
the struggle between Samuel Ortega Herndndez and Demetrio Vallejo Martinez; 
Ortega Hernd4ndez, the head of the official railroad workers' union bureaucracy, 
infuriated workers by "winning" a PRI senate post from the state of Tlaxcala 
in the current election; Vallejo was the independent leader of the Gran 
Comisién Pro-Aumento de Salarios which organized the June railroad strikes. 
Ortega Herndndez' discredited bureaucrats made a bold attempt to win the union 
ranks away from Vallejo's Gran Comisién when they formally dissolved the union 
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and resigned en masse. Then, in a special convention from which Vallejo's 
group was barred, they elected new union officials from an "old guard," which 
was supposed to have prestige among the railroad workers. The new union head, 
Salvador Quesada Cortés, called a special convention in which drastic reforms 
were instituted, including lowering the salaries of union officials, forbidding 
union leaders to hold public offices, and improving union services. All this 
was of no avail since Vallejo's Gran Comisién refused to recognize Quesada 
Cortés and called its own convention at which Vallejo was elected Secretary 
General of the Railroad Workers Union. Vallejo demanded that the Labor Minis- 
try recognize his group as the official union leadership, but the Labor Minis- 
try recognized Quesada Cortés. Then Vallejo called a series of strikes 
beginning on July 26 to force recognition by the Labor Ministry. Although 
Quesada Cortés' group complained that workers were terrorized into striking, 
the fact that every section of railworkersstruck seemed to show the extent of 
Vallejo's control of the union. Outraged complaints that the national economy 
should not be made to suffer because of intra-union strife brought inter- 
vention by Interior Minister Carvajal. However, Vallejo stubbornly refused to 
compromise, and he rejected Carvajal's offer to have the government guarantee 
the honesty of new union elections, and to recognize whoever won. Daily 
strikes of increasing duration continued as July came to an end. 


Antonio Bermidez, head of the national oil monopoly PEMEX, headed off a 
threatened wildcat strike by granting privileged oil workers a 210-peso 
monthly raise. Felipe Mortera Prieto, head of the PEMEX union, was bitterly 
criticized at workers' demonstrations which were supported by telegraph 
workers, elementary teachers, electrical workers, and railroad workers who had 
formed an informal confederation for mutual aid and cooperation against 
corrupt union bureaucracies. 


The question of Mexico's acquiring the 647,000-acre landholdings belong- 
ing to the descendants of Colonel William Green in Cananea, Sonora (HAR, 
XI: 192), was revived when a group of squatters led by PP agrarian leader 
Jacinto Lépez invaded the Green estate. Minister of Agriculture Gilberto 
Flores Mufioz declared that this land must belong to the Mexican peasantry and 
that negotiations were definitely under way to acquire it but had been held up 
by legal technicalities. According to Tiempo, these stemmed from the fact 
that, while foreigners are not allowed to hold land within 63 miles (100 kilo 
meters) of the border, the Green heirs had put their land under holding 
companies the ownership of which was hard to establish. Flores Mufioz said 
that the land would be expropriated if it could be acquired no other way, but 
that meanwhile the government would keep illegal squatters off all private 
lands. Another invasion of squatters under PP direction took place in the 
fertile Guadalupe Valley in Baja California, where an estimated 2,500 landless 
peasants settled on land farmed by a colony of Russian immigrants to whom, in 
1904, Porfirio Diaz had granted a 50-year lease. Governor Braulio Maldonado 
sent troops who herded the squatters into trucks and drove them to Ensenada. 
When they camped in Ensenada's main square, where they caused a "serious health 
problem," Maldonado quickly promised them land in another part of the state. 


Ending on July 2, hearings on whether to extend the 1951 Mexican bracero 
agreement were held in Washington before the Subcommittee on Equipment, 
Supplies, and Manpower of the U.S. House Committee on Agriculture. Farmers 
recommended that the bracero program be continued as there was a desperate 
need for farm labor. Labor countered with recommendations that the program 


ee 
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be stopped because of its detrimental effect on U.S. farm labor employment and 
wages. H. L. Mitchell, president of the National Agricultural Workers Union, 
along with several critics of the program, urged a full-scale investigation 
into the maladministration and harmful effects of bracero contracting before 
the agreement was extended. The U.S. Department of Labor decided not to adopt 
the 50¢ hourly minimum wage urged for braceros (HAR, XI: 193, 306), since 
growers, who prefer piecework, complained it would encourage the slow and 
sloppy worker. Instead, Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell announced that 
braceros would get a minimum of 50¢ an hour at piecework rates if they were 
"normal, competent and applied themselves with diligence."' If more than 10% 
of the braceros in an area were earning less than 50¢ an hour, the wage scale 
(which is based on what most U.S. farm workers in the area earn) would be 
studied to see if it was too low. 


A predicted excess of one half million tons of maize allowed Mexico to 
suspend imports of this staple (HAR, X: 648), and record harvests were 
expected for cotton and sugar. In order to keep profiteering brokers from 
forcing down the price of cotton by delaying purchases until producers had to 
sell at lower prices, the Bank of Mexico authorized short-term loans to cotton 
growers. According to the Chase Manhattan Bank report, progress in diversify- 
ing its economy made Mexico less vulnerable to the U.S. recession, which in 
fact tended to strengthen Mexico's economic independence. 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 


GUATEMALA 


The government of President Miguel Ydigoras Fuentes, barely four and a 
half months old, was being subjected to the political batterings of both right 
and left-wing elements. The right was basing its attacks on charges that a 
renewal of Communist activity was being abetted, if not encouraged, by the 
government. However, the President charged that extreme left-wing elements 


were carrying on conspiratorial and illegal activities against his adminis- 
tration. 


Archbishop Mariano Rossell Arellano, in an oration commemorating Colonel 
Carlos Castillo Armas' triumph over the Communist-infiltrated regime of Presi- 
dent Jacobo Arbenz, charged that the Communists were gathering strength and 


asked the people to fight against Communism as they had when the Arbenz regime 
was defeated. 


On his recent tour to the Central American countries and Puerto Rico, 
Milton S. Eisenhower's last visit was to Guatemala. He received a cordial 
official welcome but a cold reception from the public. However, no hostile 
demonstrations were staged. His advisers immediately plunged into meetings 
with Guatemalan financial, agricultural and industrial leaders, while he made 
formal calls on President Ydf{goras Fuentes and other government officials. 
Although Vice President Clemente Marroquin Rojas had criticized Ydfigoras 
Fuentes upon learning that he was to ask for a loan from Milton Eisenhower, 
the President told Dr. Eisenhower that Guatemala needed $95 million in long- 
term credits for major economic development projects. Yd{goras Fuentes 

cited eight major areas in which Guatemala needed assistance: agricultural 
development, housing, electrification, highways, hospitals, industrial 
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development, the city of Guatemala's water supply, and the development of El 
Petén, the country's least developed area. 


President Ydf{goras Fuentes was caught between the conflicting advice of 
his two top economic advisory agencies over the imminence of an economic 
crisis in Guatemala and the need for emergency measures to forestall it: on 
one side was the Monetary Board, the country's top monetary, banking and 
credit authority and on the other, the National Council for Economic Plan- 
ning. The board, in a recent report to the President, saw many stresses and 
strains in the national economy, it stated specifically that the large 
increase in imports in recent years and the concurrent lowering of the value 
of exports such as coffee and cotton had caused large trade deficits. On the 
other hand, the council asserted that the stresses and strains were only 
manifestations of a backward economy in the process of developing its pro- 
ductive capacity, and that although it was necessary to increase production, 
no emergency measures were needed. Six million dollars in foreign exchange 
were earned in 1957, and a good year was expected in tourism for 1958 because 
of the opening of the Pan American Highway. 


The United Fruit Company divisions in Guatemala, paid the national govern- 
ment $217,802, representing the customary 30% of the profits of the banana 
business during 1957. During the previous six years it had not paid any 
profit whatever, as it had losses amounting to $670,000. 


When the Guatemalan branch of the Colombian Banco Popular announced it 
was on the verge of bankruptcy, private concerns contemplated buying it. How- 
ever, the panic ceased when the Monetary Board loaned it $2 million to prevent 
depositors from withdrawing their money. 


With U.S. help, Guatemala was making a start on an ambitious home-building 
program for the lower middle classes. The United States provided $464,000 and 
Guatemala $750,000 to establish the Inter-American Cooperative Housing Insti- 
tute in Guatemala in 1957. The institute, directed by U.S. experts, hoped to 
supervise building of one thousand new, modest homes by the middle of 1959. 


Looking into 1959, the Inter-American Travel Congress in Washington recom- 
mended that each of the five Central American countries and Panama take immedi- 
ate steps to meet problems along the new portions of the highway. It was 
estimated that accommodations would be needed for 90,000 persons nightly 
within a short time. Lodging accommodations along the route from the United 
States to Mexico City were adequate for the current flow of traffic, but 
south of Mexico City and in the five Central American countries and Panama 
there was a critical lack of lodging facilities. The committee found that 
there was a dearth of local capital available for hotel building and that 
recourse to international financing was indispensable. Possible sources of 
capital discussed included the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, the United States Export-Import Bank, the Development Loan Fund 
of the United States International Cooperation Administration, and private 
banking. Meanwhile, President Eisenhower signed into law a 10-million-dollar 
appropriation for paving the Pan American Highway. The appropriation would 
cover the two-thirds share the United States had agreed to pay for the con- 
struction of the highway in Central America, and the republics through which 
the road passes will match this with one-third of the total. Guatemala was to 
receive $2,814,000; Nicaragua, $1,246,000; Costa Rica, $2,662,000; and Panama, 
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$2,728,000. This will exhaust the $74.8 million authorized by Congress for 
the Pan American Highway four years ago. Guatemala was preparing officially 
to announce that the highway was open.all the way to Costa Rica, when two 
large washouts occurred in the Selegua River section, closing it to traffic 
until the end of the summer. 


Organized labor in Guatemala received promises of help in its negotiations 
with the Tropical Radio and Telegraph Company, a subsidiary of the United Fruit 
Company. The International Post Office, Telegraph and Telephone Workers Union 
(ICTT) and the AFL-CIO expressed their concern and sent message of protest to 
the United Fruit Company headquarters in Boston, Massachusetts. The ICTT and 
the AFL-CIO are both affiliated with the Organizacién Regional Interamericana 
de Trabajadores (ORIT). In the autumn of 1957, more than 50 employees of the 
Tropical Radio Company in Guatemala City formed the Consejo Sindical de 
Guatemala (CSG) and immediately affiliated themselves with the ICTT. Guatemala 
labor laws allow a minimum of 25% of the employees of any company to organize 
and approach the company with a view to establishing collective bargaining. 
After meeting all the prerequisites, the union received its charter and on 
March 17, 1957 presented its demands. The company denounced these demands and 
allegedly attempted to break up the union. Serafino Romualdi, representing 

the AFL-CIO and ORIT, visited Guatemala for several days in June 1958. He 
denounced the labor policies of the company and promised that the utmost help 
would be given to the union by the various organizations he represented. 


Several members of the Colombian Armed Forces were given asylum in Bogot4 
embassies when a recent plot to overthrow the government there failed. How- 
ever, the Colombian Government claimed that asylum for Colombian Lieutenant 
S. Alberto Calderén Forero should have been denied by the Guatemalan Embassy, 
and a safe-conduct pass sought for the lieutenant was denied. Nevertheless, 
Guatemalan Foreign Minister Carlos Garcia Bauer declared that both countries 
had signed the Montevideo agreement which gave all military personnel on 
active duty the right to seek diplomatic asylum if the political situation 
made this imperative. He also declared that the Guatemalan Government hoped 


there would be no final obstacle to granting the lieutenant a safe-conduct 
pass. 


EL SALVADOR 


President Dwight D. Eisenhower's brother Milton S. Eisenhower arrived in 
San Salvador on July 28 for a three-day visit with top Salvadorean officials 
on the last stage of his fact-finding tour of the Central American republics. 
A few days before his arrival, the General Assembly of Salvadorean University 
Students (AGEUS) declared in its publication Opinidén Estudiantil that Milton 
Eisenhower represented "a policy which is completely against the dignity and 
interests of Latin America."' AGEUS resolved to hold a protest meeting and to 
publish an open letter on the day of his arrival. However, neither the 
student meeting nor the letter of protest was reported to have materialized. 
Diario de Hoy, one of El Salvador's leading newspapers, criticized the 
students' condemnation of the visit and stated that "this anti-American 


propaganda only weakens our position before the world's totalitarian tenden- 
cies." 


During his stay in El Salvador, Eisenhower was asked by José Guillermo 
Trabanino, Secretary-General of the Organization of Central American States 


(ODECA), for official United States endorsement of the multilateral free trade 
and economic treaty signed last month in Tegucigalpa, Honduras, by the 
Central American Economic Cooperation Committee (HAR, XI: 309-310). Eisen- 
hower expressed high enthusiasm for the unity program and stated that he 
would officially refer the request to the President of the United States on 
his return to Washington. 


The United States Embassy in San Salvador conveyed an official invitation 
from President Eisenhower for President José Marfa Lemus to visit the United 
States in early 1959. The reason for the visit was not made public by the 


American Embassy, and it appeared that Lemus would be the only Central Ameri- 
can President invited. 


El Salvador gained a new market for its coffee by signing a treaty of 
navigation and commerce with Denmark. Under this treaty Denmark guaranteed to 
purchase $2 million worth of Salvadorean coffee in return for a decrease of 

tariffs on Danish imports, principally foodstuffs. 


El Salvador became the first Central American country to acquire equip- 
ment for the medicinal application of atomic energy. The government signed an 
agreement with the United States under which it would receive equipment for 
employing radio isotopes to combat cancer and other ailments. The United 
States agreed to contribute $13,000 to the program. 


HONDURAS 


President Ramén Villeda Morales opened a new session of Congress on 
July 6. In his speech to the legislative body and members of his cabinet, he 
stated that there existed a latent conspiracy against the "government of the 
Second Republic," and he asked for the support of the Congress, the Cabinet, 
and the Armed Forces in putting down any subversive acts against the present 
administration. The president of the Assembly, Rodas Alvarado, offered 
Villeda Morales the support of Congress. A few days later the session had to 
be temporarily suspended when Abraham Williams Calderép, National Reformist 
Movement deputy and former presidential candidate, nearly shot Miguel Carrato 
Galindo, a Liberal who had accused Williams of grave offenses not made public 
while the session was in progress. Because of the prompt intervention of 
other congressmen, Williams was stopped from using his revolver. 


Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower visited Tegucigalpa on July 16 and 17 during 
his fact-finding tour of the Central American republics. There were attempts 
to arouse the university students to demonstrate against his visit, but these 
efforts were unsuccessful. The Federation of University Students published a 
pamphlet condemning any acts of hostility toward the prominent visitor, but 
also took the opportunity to attack the United States' "grasping and grabbing" 
policy in Latin America. 


During July a potentially explosive labor situation developed in the 
United Fruit Company's operations in northern Honduras. On July 14, a three- 
year contract between the United Fruit Company and its workers expired. Ne- 
gotiations for a new contract began on July 5, but the talks progressed so 
slowly that both sides were pessimistic about reaching an amicable agreement. 
Labor representatives charged the United Fruit Company with trying to werthrow 
President Villeda Morales' administration by stalling in order to provoke 
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strikes which would reduce the country to economic chaos. This charge was 
emphatically denied by the company. Contract negotiations were made in- 
creasingly difficult because the unions involved were at odds among themselves 
over left-wing political tendencies. It was planned to bring the labor situ- 
ation to Milton Eisenhower's attention during his discussion of the national 
economy with top Honduran officials, but the subject failed to be included. 
Isolated strikes occurred in northern Honduras, and W. L. Leonard, manager of 
Honduran operations of the United Fruit Company, declared that the company 
would abandon operations in certain parts of the country if strikes continued. 
As July drew to a close no agreement had been reached. 


In San Pedro Sula, the second city in the country, a group of approxi- 
mately 40 brewery workers staged an impromtu strike in protest against what 
they considered an unfair dismissal of one of their fellow workers. The 
strikers prevented two hundred more workers from gaining access to the section 
of the city where the brewery was located. The Ministry of Labor declared the 
strike illegal and urged the strikers to return to work. However, tension 
increased and the government dispatched a contingent of the First Infantry 
Battalion to the area on July 30 to preserve order. 


NICARAGUA 


Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower, on his goodwill tour of Central America, arrived 
in Managua on July 21. He was greeted by about 2,000 people headed by Gustavo 
Roskosky, Minister of the Federal District, who gave the official welcoming 
talk. Eisenhower replied briefly: "I believe profoundly that the Western 
Hemisphere is destined to point the way in an exemplary fashion to a world torn 
by ideological strife." President Luis A. Somoza received Eisenhower at the 
presidential palace for 15 minutes. The only other meeting that the conva- 
lescing President had with Eisenhower was at a luncheon that same day. General 
Anastasio Somoza, brother of President Somoza and commander of the Nicaraguan 
National Guard, served as host to the visitor. 


Eisenhower encountered waves of anti-United States protests as he con- 
ferred with Nicaraguan officials to see what could be done to strengthen 
friendly ties between the two countries. A large group of demonstrators 
picketed the U.S. cultural center carrying signs which said: "Less friendship 
with dictators," "More aid instead of plans," and "No tanks, no arms." 


Eisenhower asked for and received frank answers from business and pro- 
fessional men and university student leaders concerning the causes of discon- 
tent with U.S. policy in Latin America. The spokesman for the Nicaraguan 
National Chamber of Commerce and Industry, Tomd4s Wheelock Carozo, said that 
the United States had contributed to Central American economic woes when it 
encouraged coffee production in Africa through the Marshall Plan. U.S. pur- 
chases of coffee from Africa, he continued, had caused a depression in Central 
American coffee prices. He also tried to establish the premise that the 
United States was in direct competition with Nicaragua and other small im- 
poverished countries of Central America in the world sale of cotton. He 
declared: "Technically speaking, and under ri coldblooded businesslike 
attitude, you are in no way compelled to protect us, but such a disposition 
will not help you make friends in these countries." Opposition spokesman 

Dr. Juan E. Zelaya, orthopedic surgeon and president of the University 
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Graduates Club, which consists of Nicaraguans in the professions and is 
probably the country's most influential intellectual group, spoke for the 
professional men as well as for the university students. First he charged 
that the United States bought raw materials from Latin American countries at 
depressed prices and sold its finished products back to Latin America at 
elevated prices. Eisenhower answered this charge by describing as "absurd" 
the concept that the United States deliberately held down the economy of other 
countries to help itself. Zelaya next asserted that resentment was caused by 
the U.S. friendship toward the dictatorships, a friendship exemplified by the 
"support given the Somoza brothers who inherited the dictatorship established 
by their father," and by the policy of "maintaining the power of the dictators 
with gifts of arms."' Eisenhower would not discuss this because it was domes- 
tic politics, and Roy R. Rubottom, Jr., Assistant Secretary of State for 
Inter-American Affairs, pointed out that the United States had agreed by 
treaty not to interfere in the internal affairs of other countries. 


Horacio Espinosa, leader of the opposition Liberal Independent Party of 
Nicaragua, sent an open letter to the people of the United States in which he 
said that the attacks on U.S. Vice President Nixon were spurred by a long 
chain of errors committed by those who direct the Latin American policy of the 
United States. Among the errors were the "Big Stick policy" and "Dollar diplo- 
macy," which had given way to the "Good Neighbor" and "Good Partner" policies, 
all four of which committed the same mistake: each emphasized economic factors 
which, though important, could not replace the spiritual aspects of human 
relations, such as a profound respect for human dignity and the right to enjoy 
liberty and democracy. Another error was to have preferred the friendship of 
governments and not of the people, even though the governments did not have 
the people's support. Espinosa further denounced the cordial treatment and 
even the protection given to Latin American dictators who use U.S. arms to 
suppress those struggling to win liberty and democracy for their countries. 
Espinosa concluded that the United States had erred in not realizing that 
dictatorships were in themselves the main reason for the growth of Communism. 


Nicaragua faced its first labor crisis since the Somoza family began its 
dynastic control of the country in 1934. Both labor and management had attacked 
the national social security program, the first large-scale social legislation 
instituted by President Luis A. Somoza, which was planned to go into effect on 
August 1, 1958. However, the danger of a strike was delayed for six months 
when government social security officials and the Nicaraguan Chamber of Com- 
merce and Industry reached an agreement on rates. Opposition to the social 
security program centered on the proposed contributions: 8% by the employer, 
47% by the worker, and 4% by the government. The agreement fixed the rate of 
payments for the first six months at 6% by the employer, 2% by the worker, and 
4% by the government. Labor's attack on the original rates proposed by the 
government was led by the Organizing Committee for Free Trade Unions headed by 
Pedro A. Gutiérrez. The Organizing Committee, though not affiliated with 
international trade unions, had "fraternal relations" with the Inter-American 
Regional Workers Organization (ORIT) affiliated with the AFL-CIO. A "work 
stoppage" was planned for an unspecified future date. The Minister of 
Interior, Julio Quintana, declared that a strike or "work stoppage" directed 
against the social security program was illegal and punishable with fines. 


The word battle between Novedades, the daily newspaper owned by the 
Somoza family, and three opposition newspapers was dying down. Novedades had 
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begun hostilities with a series of editorials which accused the dailies La 
Prensa, Flecha, and El Gran Diario of acting as "organs of rebellion" and of 
inciting the people against the government. On at least two occasions 
Novedades warned them that they would be the first to be destroyed if violence 
occurred. The editors of the three newspapers feared that the attacks were a 
prelude to government action against them and called upon the Inter-American 
Press Association (IAPA) for help. IAPA President John T. O'Rourke cabled 
President Luis A. Somoza and asked that proof be presented of the charges made 
in Novedades and requested that, if none were forthcoming, the dangerous" 
campaign be stopped. President Somoza replied that polemics between news- 
papers were carried on under protection of his government's guarantee of 
“completely unrestricted freedom of the press," and he claimed that he had 
nothing to do with the editing of Novedades. However, he sent a suggestion 

to the editor of Novedades that he produce proof of the charges. The news- 
paper complied with a long editorial which in fact did not produce this proof. 
Pedro Joaquin Chamorro, exiled editor of La Prensa, counterattacked with a 
blistering editorial in the form of an open letter to O'Rourke. Meanwhile, 
radio newscaster Manuel Diaz y Sotelo appeared, hungry and bedraggled, in 
Costa Rica. He charged that Nicaraguan police had picked him up and turned 
him loose at the border with orders to keep going. Although President Somoza 
admitted the imprisonment and deplored the torture of Diaz y Sotelo (HAR, 

XI: 252) for broadcasting criticism of high government officials, he denied 
that the government had ordered him expelled from the country. The Nicaraguan 
Newspapermen's Association sent an investigatingcommittee to Costa Rica to 
establish the facts in the case. Ricardo Castro Beeche, pubtisher of La 
Nacién stated that until the Nicaraguan Government proved the contrary it must 
be considered that Diaz y Sotelo was forcibly expelled. No further reports of 
threats against opposition newspapers were received. 


La Prensa announced with large headlines that a brigade of Honduran engi- 
neers had entered Nicaragua and moved the boundary markers. This violation 
of national territory was reported to have taken place in San Fernando, north 
of Segovia. When markers were moved, rice and tobacco plantations as well as 
hayfields were said to have become Honduran territory. A military commission 
from San Fernando was sent to investigate La Prensa's report, but there were 
no official statements (HAR, XI: 311). 


Three Nicaraguan Communist agitators were detained at Pefias Blancas as 
they returned to Nicaragua from what was described as a Communist Party 
school in Costa Rica. Following their arrest Novedades said that the central 
committee of the Communist Party in Nicaragua was located in San José, Costa 

Rica, and that its members had been trained behind the Iron Curtain. A writer 
in the Mexican paper Excelsior reported the existence of a school in San José 


which was a duplicate, in a small way, of the school of Communist agents in 
Prague. 


Minister of the Interior Julio Quintana met with the leaders of the 
Juventud Conservadora (Conservative Youth) organization and charged that in 
the last meetings of the group the public had been incited to revolt and plot, 
that the group had failed to observe the rules of good citizenship, and that 
it had lowered the prestige of the Conservative Party. 


President Luis A. Somoza left the hospital on July 15 (HAR, XI: 310). 
He was reported completely recovered and appeared in good condition, although 
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he had lost considerable weight. Earlier in the month, to curb rumors that 
he was in critical condition, he announced that he was not dying, that he did 
not expect to leave the country, and that he would continue to take care of 
the country. He told newsmen who visited his hospital suite that he had a 
severe congestion that made his blood pressure drop and gave him strong 
palpitations, and that his heart specialist told him that he must stay in the 
hospital. However, at the end of the month there were rumors that President 
Somoza would go to the United States for special medical care. 


COSTA RICA 


The house of former President Rafael Calderén Guardia was machine-gunned 
by a group of about 10 unidentified men. Some sources indicated that the arms 
used were .45 caliber, while others claimed that it was an M-3 machine gun. 
There were still many persons who had weapons in their possession after the 
"invasion" attempt from Nicaragua in 1955 (HAR, VIII: 16), and some might 
have been M-3's. The guard protecting Calderén Guardia's residence was in- 
creased, despite the fact that he did not want it. All political parties 
agreed to issue statements deploring this shameless attack perpetrated against 
Calderén Guardia, who had recently returned from voluntary exile after having 
been elected a deputy in the February 2 elections (HAR, XI: 313). 


The seventh annual congress of the Confederacién Costarricense de Traba- 
jadores (Costa Rican Labor Confederation) adopted resolutions calling for an 
annual bonus equal to one month's wages, reforms of the labor code to permit 
union leaders to defend the workers' rights in labor courts, and a special tax 
on coffee for the benefit of the children's hospital. 


In San José, a disorderly demonstration against the Dominican Republic 
resulted in the arrest and expulsion from Costa Rica of United States newsman 
Julio César Martinez and Cubans José Antonio Sd4nchez and Ramén Portales. The 
Costa Ricans who were arrested were released the following day. The foreigners 
were expelled as part of the campaign to rid the country of "undesirable agi- 
tators." 


Prior to Milton S. Eisenhower's arrival in Costa Rica, President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower told Manuel Escalante, Costa Rica's new Ambassador to the United 
States (HAR, XI: 313), that Costa Rica could be proud of its long tradition 
of democracy. He added that the recent elections in Costa Rica were a demon- 
stration of this. Milton Eisenhower's arrival in Costa Rica was carefully 
guarded; his itinerary was kept secret to avoid incidents, especially from the 
Communists who used this visit to launch propaganda attacks against the United 
States but held no hostile demonstrations. The Eisenhower group arrived at 
San José's new El Coco airport on July 18 and was greeted by Minister of 
Foreign Affairs Alfredo Vargas Ferndndez, the entire Costa Rican cabinet, 
American Ambassador Whiting Willauer and members of his staff. The visitors 
were then transported by helicopter to the old La Sabana airport close to 
downtown San José. Only about 600 people watched the welcoming ceremonies at 
the airport. The university students' council, which refused an invitation to 
send a delegation to participate in the welcoming ceremonies, had, prior to 
Eisenhower's landing, issued leaflets which accused the United States of 
encouraging Latin American dictators. After being officially welcomed, 
Eisenhower complimented Costa Rica for having in its recent election given the 
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world "an example of a solemn procedure essential to true democracy--the free 
and unrestricted exercise of the electoral process and the orderly transfer 
of power." 


Eisenhower paid a formal visit to President Mario Echandi and then 
followed the suggestion of the American Embassy and met with former President 
José Figueres. At his first work conference, Eisenhower listened to dis- 
cussions regarding the possibility of refunding part of the internal debt held 
in Costa Rica's nationalized banks. It was estimated that about $20 million 
would be needed to change the debt from an internal to an external one and 
thereby provide credit for domestic purposes. Costa Rica considered the rein- 
statement of private enterprise in the banking and electric power production 
fields. At a special session of the Costa Rican Congress, Milton Eisenhower 
explained the United States' position in the Middle Eastern crisis. Eisen- 
hower‘s scheduled conferences, which had included a visit to former President 
Rafael Calderén Guardia, were cut short by the sudden death of Adolfo Jiménez 
de la Guardia, Costa Rica's Minister of Public Health. Eisenhower had been 
guest of honor at a dinner given by President Echandi in the home of Jiménez 
the night before the death of the Minister. 


Costa Rica's Ambassador to the United States, Manuel Escalante, confirmed 
the appointment of Sra. Angela Acufia de Chacén as Costa Rica's ambassadress to 
the Council of the Organization of American States. She was the first woman 
ever appointed to the Council. 


A 10-member commission of the International Atomic Energy Agency of the 
United Nations inspected an "atoms for peace" project at the Turrialba Agri- 
cultural Institute. The Turrialba station has an atomic reactor engaged in 
radiation experiments on growing crops. Gamma rays emanating from the reactor 
cause genetic mutations in the coffee, cacao, and banana experimental crops. 
Any mutations which result in strains with beneficial qualities, such as 
increasing yield, resistance to disease, and larger fruiting, are then the 
subject of further experiments. Meanwhile, Costa Rica's agriculture was 
proving inadequate in view of the growing population. Imports of beans, rice, 
and corn would be necessary this year to make up for the domestic production 
that declined last year on account of drought. Hope was held out that the 
United Fruit Company had discovered a method of curtailing Moko, one of the 
three principal diseases which attack bananas. The old method of stripping 
lateral shoots with the machete, which carried the germ from the diseased 
plant to the healthy plant, was replaced with stripping by hand. 


The 33rd Congress of Americanistas met in San José with more than 300 
delegates from Europe, Asia, and America in attendance. The French Legion of 
Honor was conferred upon Doris Stone, ethnologist, historian, and president 
of the congress, for excellent service to anthropology. Mrs. Stone, who has 
resided in Costa Rica for years, is the daughter of Samuel Zemurray, former 
president and chairman of the board of the United Fruit Company. 


PANAMA 


The public showed little enthusiasm over the recent visit of Milton S. 
Eisenhower. He spent four days in conference with President Ernesto de la 
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Guardia, Jr., and other Panamanian officials, studying the problems and needs 
of the country. The President told Milton Eisenhower that Panama urgently 
needed financing for increasing production to meet its rapidly mounting popu- 
lation, which will soon pass the million mark. Milton Eisenhower also met 
with Canal Zone officials to take up a seven-point memorandum listing wage 

and working condition issues raised by representatives of non-U.S. labor. A 
delegation composed of officers of AFL-CIO Locals 900 and 907 also discussed 
with Eisenhower the elimination of segregation which still exists in the Canal 
Zone. Meanwhile, in Washington, President Eisenhower signed a single-wage 
bill for the Zone. The new law directed U.S. Government agencies in the Zone 
to establish uniform wage scales and retirement benefits systems and to afford 


equality of opportunity for employment and participation in employee-training 
programs. 


Carlos Arellano Lennox, student body president of Panama's National Uni- 
versity, insisted that Milton Eisenhower meet with students at the university. 
Eisenhower had previously invited a student delegation to confer with him at 
the American Embassy, but Arellano Lennox rejected the invitation on the 
grounds that the American Embassy is legally "foreign territory."" Eisenhower 
politely but firmly declined a virtual ultimatum to go to the university. 
While Eisenhower visited the Canal Zone, some 35 students picketed the Ameri- 
can Embassy with signs saying, "Milton, the Canal is ours," and "50% of the 
Canal Zone profits." The latter was a lively issue in Panama, and many 
Panamanians expressed the belief that their government should receive 50% of 
these profits. The United States now pays $1,930,000 annually for the rental 
of the Canal Zone, gives half a million dollars for Panamanian agricultural 
development, sanitation and education, and spends over a million dollars 
annually on salaries in connection with these programs. Other Panamanians 
think Panama should nationalize the waterway as Egypt did the Suez Canal and 
take all the Canal's revenue. In an address to the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives, Representative Daniel J. Flood denounced a proposal by Panama Uni- 
versity students that the Panamanian flag be flown in the Canal Zone and by 
vessels in transit through the canal. He also opposed student demands during 
Milton Eisenhower's visit that the United States abandon business activities 
in the Canal Zone (i.e., the commissaries) and that Spanish should be adopted 
as an official language. Flood also criticized the Panama press and said that 
because of its anti-American slant Panama is becoming a center of propaganda 
against the United States. 


Panama's Finance Minister Fernando Eleta approved the offer to underwrite 
the issue of $26 million in bonds through a group managed by Lehman Brothers 
of New York. Security on the bonds will be based on provisions of the treaty 
of 1903 between Panama and the United States for the construction of the 
Panama Canal. Proceeds of the bonds are to be applied partly to the redemp- 
tion of certain outstanding government debts, and partly to the cost of 
Panama's feeder-road program. These roads will afford access to the Inter- 
American Highway from many areas of the country, thereby greatly improving the 
economy of the country. 


The University of Panama planned to establish an agricultural school 
with the assistance of the U.S. International Cooperation Administration. The 
president of the University, Jaime de la Guardia, signed the agreement with 
Point Four Director in Panama, Ralph R. Will. 
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CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND PUERTO RICO 
CUBA 


July opened in the midst of Ratl Castro's kidnaping circus. It was a 
three-ring command performance replete with an international cast of 50 stars, 
all victims. At one end were assorted top executives of the two big nickel 
mines; at the other were their counterparts from the United Fruit Company and 
other sugar mills; but top billing was reserved for the center ring where a 
group of U.S. marines and sailors held headline attention for 22 consecutive 
days. The abductions of 44 of the hostages were reported in June (HAR, XI: 
315). In the first days of July, six more names were added, all U.S. citizens. 
Two additional men were found to be with the armed services group and four 
others were United Fruit Company sugar officials. The latter were seized at 
Guaro, near Preston on the north shore of Oriente Province, on the night of 
June 30--July 1, and all were associated with the sugar mill at Preston. The 
list included A.E. Smith, agricultural superintendent; J. P. Stevens, assist- 
ant agricultural superintendent; and H. F. Sparks and J. G. Ford, both 
district superintendents. 


U.S. Consul Park Fields Wollam, Jr., at Santiago made direct contact 
with Radl Castro's Sierra del Cristal rebels even before the last group was 
taken. Long and patient negotiations continued for 19 days, but the first 
release of victims came only hours after Wollam penetrated the mountains. 
Early rescues included some persons needing medical attention. Helicopters 
from the Guantd4namo naval base were used in all operations. Then for several 
days no one was released. At one time Wollam flew to Havana to report to U.S. 
Ambassador Earl T. Smith; parleys continued with Vice Consul Robert Wiecha. 
Finally by July 11 all civilians and one sailor had been released, but an 
unexplained snag developed in securing the freedom of the main body of 29 
marines and sailors. After four days, however, they too were flown out in 
small groups, the last on July 18, but the rebels retained a Cuban civilian, 
Albert Tito, who had been the driver of the ill-fated bus in which the sailors 
and marines had been kidnaped. No reason for this action was given. 


Meanwhile in the United States, Congress and the press sizzled. Senator 
William F. Knowland, Republican of California, recommended a 48-hour ulti- 
matum, after which, if the prisonerswere not freed, effective help be given 
to the forces of President Fulgencio Batista. Senator Styles Bridges, Re- 
publican, of New Hampshire, urged similar direct action, and they were joined 
by Democratic Congressman Victor L. Anfuso of Brooklyn. Large segments of the 
press echoed these sentiments, many papers pointing out that Fidel Castro was 
losing whatever sympathy had been built up for him in the past, whether his 
brother Ratil's action had been authorized by him or not. Even Herbert L. 
Matthews of the New York Times, who scooped newsmen everywhere in first 
presenting the Castro story (HAR, X: 70), while pointing out the folly of a 
48-hour ultimatum that could take more than 48 hours to deliver, deplored a 
policy which resorted to kidnaping innocent bystanders. The State Department 
and the White House did not go along with those who urged precipitate action. 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles told a press conference that it appeared 
that the rebels were seeking U.S. intervention. He said that the United States 
would not yield to such blackmail. The next day President Eisenhower, speaking 
about U.S. hostages who were being held by Russia, East Germany, and Red China, 
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as well as those in Cuba, asserted that there would be no reckless moves. He 
summed up his policy by saying "We are trying to get live Americans back." 


During the flurry of excitement to rescue the kidnaped Americans, one 
whimsical gentleman appealed to the U.S. Congress to exercise one of its long 
neglected powers by granting him a letter of marque and reprisal. He proposed 
to outfit "a seaworthy man-of-war to liberate these pirate-held Americans." 
The man was Lyle H. Munson, a bookseller in New York with a wartime record in 
the Office of Strategic Services. When United Press International carried the 
story, Munson reported he received inquiries from 150 would-be volunteers 
within a few days. One man telephoned from Sydney, Australia, offering to 
head a unit of 50 men. 


A post mortem examination of the kidnaping episode made it clear that 
Ratil Castro was acting entirely independently of his brother Fidel. Morton 
Silverstein, a television producer, who was in the Sierra Maestra at the time, 
confirmed that Fidel Castro only learned of Ratil's action by radio report on 
July 2, six days after the first men were taken. He then broadcast over Radio 
Rebelde, asserting that if the story were true, he would order that the 
victims be released immediately. Admittedly there was only rare communication 
between the two men. Newsmen in the Sierra del Cristal estimated that 
couriers required from 9-11 days to go from one headquarters to the other. 
However, it was not until after the arrival of a courier from Fidel Castro 
that action came resulting in the release of the final group of sailors and 
marines, although Ratl Castro said that he was freeing them for duty in 
Lebanon. Rebels asserted that there had been no break between the brothers, 
only lack of communication. 


As for motives, Ratil Castro's men continued to give the same ones that 
they had given at the end of June, namely, to protest U.S. aid to Batista 
(HAR, XI: 316) and to demonstrate that it had been given. Repeatedly, a 
shipment of rockets which a Batista plane picked up at the Guantanamo base was 
mentioned. Rebels claimed they had fragments of these rockets with complete 
serial numbers identifying them as being part of that shipment. State Depart- 
ment spokesman Lincoln White explained that such a shipment had in fact been 
delivered to a Cuban Army plane at Guantanamo, but that they were rocket heads 
which were sent to replace those of a wrong size delivered by mistake in 
October 1957. No other munitions of any kind had been delivered to Batista 
forces since an embargo went into effect on March 15, 1958. However, Batista 
had purchased arms from the Dominican Republic and elsewhere. One motive for 
continuing to hold his captives was explained by Raul Castro; they afforded 
him "antiaircraft protection."" They also afforded a chance for a military 
build-up. Batista planes withheld bombing attacks in the area until the last 
hostages were released. Speculators added various other motives, for example, 
to demonstrate Castro strength beyond the wall of Batista censorship, to 
afford a field of action for Rati Castro's men, and to appear as champion of 
Latin America against the "Colossus of the North." Apparently no real effort 
was made by Raul Castro to get the United States to agree to recognize the 
rebels as "“belligerents,"' a status to which they were known to aspire. 


Although military operations were curtailed in the Sierra del Cristal 
during rescue operations, there was evidence that Batista-rebel fighting 
resumed on a considerable scale toward the end of July. The Cuban Army re- 
ported numerous skirmishes, especially in the Sierra Maestra, with casualties 
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on both sides. On one day 68 rebels were reported killed or wounded. Fidel 
Castro was also taking Army prisoners. Because he had inadequate facilities 
to care for Army wounded, he arranged for the release of one group of 38 
(Radio Rebelde said 53 plus 200 who had not been wounded) through the Inter- 
national Red Cross. It was generally conceded that in Oriente, where most of 
the fighting took place, Batista held the cities, but Castro forces moved 
almost at will throughout the mountainous countryside. 


One aspect of more intensive military activity following the kidnaping 
incident was the withdrawal of the Batista guard from the intake of the water 
system which supplies the U.S. naval base at Guantdnamo Bay. This important 
installation was located about seven miles up the Yateras River outside the 
base, and because rebel-Batista clashes had occurred there, a patrol post had 
been established by the Cuban Army. When these troops were transferred to a 
fighting area without replacements, base commander Rear Admiral Robert B. 
Ellis protested, but by agreement with the Cuban Government finally consented 
to assign marines to this guard duty. The outcry was instantaneous from 
rebels and nonrebels alike--the soil and sovereignty of Cuba had been violated 
by U.S. marines. Because rebels were obviously making a major issue of the 
incident, it seemed likely, as July ended, that Batista would be forced to 
replace the Cuban army guard. 


While the news from Oriente Province overshadowed all other Cuban ac- 
tivity, there were reports of some fighting in Camaguey and Las Villas Prov- 
inces despite the strict censorship. The Escambray regien of Las Villas 
continued to be the most active in these areas. In Havana Province, there was 
still talk of politics-as-usual, possibly because censorship killed all other 
controversial news. There were four announced candidates for the presidency: 
Andrés Rivero Aglero, representing the Batista coalition (his brother Nicolds 
Rivero Aguero was assassinated in Santiago on July 1); the perennial Ramén 
Grau San Martin, who had the backing of his branch of the Auténticos; Carlos 
MA4rquez Sterling, who was supported by a personal splinter group from the 
Ortodoxos; and journalist Alberto Salas Amaro, representing a new group called 
Unién Cubana. The climate for electioneering was never worse. Besides the 
fighting in Oriente, constitutional guarantees continued to be suspended, and 
a state of emergency existed with censorship of press, radio, and television 
and the barring of public assemblies. 


Outside Cuba the center of rebel activity shifted during July from Miami 
and New York to Caracas, although Raul Chibds led Fidelistas in one demon- 
stration at United Nations headquarters in New York to protest the use of U.S. 
marines for guard duty outside the U.S. base at Guantdnamo (see above). In 
Caracas, another grand effort was made to unify all elements of the Cuban 
opposition in an organization similar to the one which existed for a time in 
Miami in 1957. Withdrawal of Fidel Castro's group ended that attempt, but the 
cooperation in Caracas of Manuel Urrutia, Castro's Provisional President- 
designate, and Antonio Varona, personal representative of former President 
Carlos Prfo Socarrds, seemed to augur well for the current try. Observers 
indicated that this would mean the renewal of the substantial flow of funds 
from the Prfo coffers to the Castro effort. Other groups present at the 
Caracas meeting included the Federacién Estudiantil Universitaria and its 
fighting affiliate, the Directorio Cubano. Two stations in Caracas, Radio 
Continente and Radio Rumbos, were rebroadcasting Fidel Castro's programs for 
Havana listeners. Castro's weak Radio Rebelde could be picked up in Caracas 
but not in Havana. 
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The economic outlook continued to be bright despite the fighting in 
Oriente. Besides the bumper sugar crop which brought good prices, the build- 
ing industry was booming, especially in Havana del Este, the city across the 
bay made possible by the opening of the new tunnel. In Old Havana construc- 
tion was begun on the new 30-story building of the Banco Nacional de Cuba, 
which will cost $8.5 million. The bank itself had made a spectacular growth 
since its opening in 1950. Between December 1951 and April 1958 its assets 
had grown from $598.5 million to $871.6 million. 


The only cloud on the horizon was the growth of the national debt, which 
increased from less than $100 million in 1952 to about $700 million in 1958. 
Much of this money was spent on public works between 1952 and 1955, a period 
when sugar brought low prices. According to the opposition, too much of this 
money was paid out in graft, but there were also impressive results, es- 
pecially in road building. Cuba twice won international awards in recent 
years for the scope and quality of its road program. 


Large sums continued to be poured into oil exploration despite the rather 
poor results that have been obtained since a promising well was brought in at 
Jatibonico in 1954. The actual amounts expended were as follows: 1954, 
$3 million; 1955, $15 million; 1956, $40 million; 1957, $42 million; the amount 
planned for 1958 was $44 million. Production since 1954 has grown from about 
57,000 barrels for that whole year to 394,000 in 1957, but prospects for 1958 
were for only about 320,000 barrels unless new wells were discovered. 


Several of the world's largest companies were currently prospecting, and 
it seemed probable that by the time they complete their work, Cuba should be 
well informed regarding its future oil potentialities. The list of major 
companies included Standard of New Jersey, Shell, Gulf, Texaco, Union Oil of 
Calif., Standard of Calif., Standard of Indiana, and Atlantic. Important 
independent companies also interested were: Consolidated Cuban Petroleum, 
Siboney Caribbean Oil, Reiter-Foster Oil, Trans-Cuba Oil, United Cuban Oil, 
Cuban Venezuelan Oil Voting Trust, White Eagle International Oil, and Cuban 
American Drilling and Exploration. 


HAITI 


Political unrest in Haiti continued unabated and grew more violent as 
July drew to a close. Editorial comment reflected conflicting viewpoints 
ranging from accusations of widespread tyranny and terror to reports that 
President Francois Duvalier was doing an excellent administrative job, weed- 
ing out graft (HAR, XI: 318) and improving health conditions. Those friendly 
to Duvalier said that accusations regarding the suppression of human rights 
and raids by "cagoulards" were "absurd." 


Serafino Romualdi, a U.S. labor leader representing the AFL-CIO, at- 
tempted to visit Haiti in order to confer with labor leaders there. However, 
upon his arrival at the airport on July 5, he was not permitted to enter the 
country, and the labor leaders who had come to greet him were arrested. AFL- 
C1O president George Meany protested to the U.S. Department of State. 


Louis Dejoie, a former presidential candidate, took refuge in Ciudad 
Trujillo, Dominican Republic, on July 2 but was ordered to return to Haiti and 
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appear before the military commission of Port-au-Prince to face charges of 
plotting to overthrow the government. Since there was an agreement between 

the two countries against harboring political enemies, Dejoie left for Mexico 
and from there entered the United States. The Haitian Government had placed a 
$5,000 price on his head. He obtained his U.S. visa by promising not to engage 
in political activities while in the United States. On his arrival at Idlewild 
Airport, he declared that four-fifths of the people were against Duvalier's 
regime. Back in Port-au-Prince George J. Petit, editor of the Indépendance, 
Albert Occénad, editor of the Haiti-Miroir, and Daniel Arty, columnist of that 
paper (HAR, XI: 206), were called before the military commission on July 23 

to answer charges of printing "subversive" propaganda against the Haitian 
Government. 


J. Paul Barringer, Counselor of the American Embassy, left for a post in 
Tripoli, Libya, after the Haitian Government requested that he be recalled. 
The U.S. Department of State insisted that it was a routine transfer. Jules 
Blanchet, Minister of State without Portfolio, a position similar to that of 
Vice President of the United States according to the New York Herald Tribune, 
declared to newsmen during his trip to New York that the Haitian Government 
was planning to request the recall of American Ambassador Gerald A. Drew and 
other members of the American diplomatic staff because they were "going too 
far in our internal affairs" and had been openly supporting Louis Dejoie. 
The U.S. Department of State retorted that they had received no official com- 
munication to that effect from the Haitian Government and that during a 
conference on July 23 Blanchet offered no criticisms against Ambassador Drew. 
Minister Blanchet also asserted that a protest was being made to the State 
Department regarding the activities of ex-President Paul Magloire and former 
presidential candidate Louis Dejoie. 


About 1 a.m. on July 29, a band of three Haitian ex-officers and five 
Americans seized the Dessalines army barracks, next to the national palace in 
Port-au-Prince, and captured fifty soldiers. They landed near St. Marc in a 
launch, the "Mollie C," chartered from Florida, and reached the army barracks 
without incident because they were wearing military uniforms. However, when 
they began firing on the national palace, the Army organized a counterattack, 
personally commanded by President Duvalier, and all eight were killed. They 
were later identified as Captains Alix Pasquet, Henri Perpignand, and Philippe 
Dominique, exiled Haitian ex-Army officers who had supported former President 
Paul Magloire and later Louis Dejoie; Arthur T. Payne, a former deputy sheriff 
of Miami, Dade County, Florida, who had taken the lead in recruiting Americans 
to attack the Haitian Government; Danny E. Jones, another former deputy 
sheriff of Dade County; Robert Hickey of Miami, Florida; Levant Kersten and 
Joseph Walker, both of Buffalo, New York. Minister Jules Blanchet declared 
that Haitian Army Intelligence had seized documentary evidence which disclosed 
that the "rebels" were working with a Communist ring. Also seized were three 
passport pictures of Louis Dejoie. From the United States, General Paul 
Magloire denied charges that he was plotting against the present Haitian 
regime, and claimed he had nothing to do with the attempted invasion. After 
the coup, a 6 p.m. to 6 a.m. curfew was imposed, and newspaper censorship 
became more strict. On July 31 a mob demonstrated before the American Embassy, 
demanding the extradition of Magloire and Dejoie. The crowd claimed these two 
were responsible for the attack of July 29. 
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The new Minister of Public Works, Arthur Bonhomme, listed "10 serious 
facts" against his predecessor Antoine Rimpel (HAR, XI: 318). They included 
missing funds, payrolls unpaid since April, and irregular "expenses" incurred 
by some who increased their salaries fraudulently. 


The International Monetary Fund announced it had entered into a stand-by 
arrangement under which the National Bank of Haiti was given a $5 million 
credit for the next 12 months. This arrangement was intended to provide 
Haiti with a second line of reserves in support of a stabilization program 
based on strict fiscal and credit policies. 


The Taiyo Fishery Company of Tokyo, Japan, sent representatives to Port- 
au-Prince as the result of a favorable report by its expert M. K. Yamamoto 
on the possibilities of developing fishing off the shores of Haiti. The 
company had plans to set up fishing bases around Haiti on a small scale at 
first, with expansion foreseen should the project prove successful. 


Haiti sisal prices went up 1/8¢ to 3/16¢ a pound as a result of the price 
increase on the British East African market early in July. This move was 
expected, since it is the usual practice for Haiti to follow the lead of the 
African market before any of the other Latin American countries. 


A bill was being considered by Congress which would provide that each 
literate person between 18 and 50 years of age be required to teach at least 
one illiterate person from 6 to 50 how to read and write the Creole vernacu- 
lar as a prerequisite for obtaining his identity card. The bill would also 
require all foreigners from 21 to 60 to learn the language or pay $2 a month 
into a fund for teachers. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The mysteries involved in the disappearance of Jesus de Galindez remained 
unsolved, and evidence produced toward the end of June (HAR, XI: 320) 
rendered the case still more confusing. Representative Charles 0. Porter 
continued his attacks against Morris Ernst, who replied by calling for a 
congressional investigation of the case “in order to get the facts and the 
truth properly before the American people." He promised to cooperate fully 
and to tell Congress "why the full story could not have been told" in his 
report. Speculation about what the "full story" could mean aroused consider- 
able interest, but also some concern as to why at this time it should be 
considered so important, and yet could not be included in his report. How- 
ever, the American Civil Liberties Union objected to Ernst's proposal, and 
declared the case should remain under the auspices of private persons and 
proper authorities. Congress should intervene only after the proper judicial 
authorities had failed. 


The mystery of Murphy's death deepened when Ira N. Gullickson, a police 
handwriting expert, declared the "suicide note," allegedly written by Octavio 
de la Maza, had "all the writing characteristics" of American handwriting and 
not those of a Latin American. In addition, he stated that the note was not 
consistent with those usually written by persons contemplating suicide. Pre- 
sumably, therefore, de la Maza did not commit suicide, as the Dominican 
Government claimed, but was murdered. 
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Meanwhile, the Department of Justice allowed the term of the grand jury 
investigating the disappearance of Galindez to come to its end on June 30. 
However, a spokesman explained that the government has until 1961 to make a 
new presentation of the case. 


General Rafael ("'Ramfis") Trujillo, Jr., departed from the United States 
on the family's one-gun warship (7?) "Angelita" (HAR, XI: 321). As a parting 
gesture he ignored international protocol by refusing to recognize U.S. Inde- 
pendence Day, July 4. He failed to hoist full colors, had his band play 
calypso tunes rather than the "Star Spangled Banner," declined to greet of- 
ficials from Santa Catalina Island who came to welcome him, wired for a pilot 
to guide him back into the Los Angeles harbor on his return from that island, 


and then made him wait for more than an hour before showing up at the appointed 
place. 


The mysterious "lady in red" who boarded the "Angelita" in San Diego 
turned out to be actress Lita Mil4n. She sailed with him to Ensenada, Mexico, 
allegedly to get married there. However, because "Ramfis" could produce no 
proof that he had divorced his first wife, the wedding did not take place, and 
Miss Milan returned to Hollywood. Trujillo, Jr., left Ensenada for Acapulco, 
thinking "the worst" about the United States - its newspapers, lawmakers, and 
the U.S. Army Command and General Staff School. He was so disillusioned by 
his treatment in the United States that he stated he was sure he would never 
go back to study there. 

GenerélissimoTrujillo's newspaper El Caribe meanwhile made very few com- 
ments about either the Galindez case or young Trujillo's antics. Editor 
Rafael Herrera, under pressure from newsmen in New York, gave the following 
explanations: "We defend the policies of the Generalissimo, no matter what.... 
I never discuss the affairs of Rafael, Jr., with the General.... That's 
gossip column stuff. We didn't think it was really news for the Dominican 
reader." Regarding “Ramfis' " failure to receive a diploma from the Army 
Command and General Staff School, he stated, "It would have aroused a violent 
reaction against the United States" if the paper had publicized the incident. 
As for the lack of interest shown in the Galindez case, Herrera declared, 
“There is no controversy in the Dominican Republic on the Galindez case.... 
It's not news." 


Senator Victor Garrido, who laid the groundwork for the legislative pro- 
posal to end military and technical agreements with the United States (HAR, 
XI: 321), commented on his proposal, which contained seven considerations and 
two resolutions. The seven considerations listed proofs of the strong support 
the Dominican Republic had given the United States and of the cooperation it 
had afforded since 1930 in the U.S. fight against Communism. In return it was 
asserted, the United States had never shown "sincerity or benevolence" in its 
dealings with the Dominican Republic. The $600,000 voted for military aid in 
the interest of the United States had made the Dominican Republic a target 
for certain congressmen who offended the dignity of the Dominican Republic. 

In answer to this ingratitude on the part of the United States, the Dominican 
legislature resolved to request the end of military and technical eee 
with the United States. However, President Héctor Trujillo, now also a 
Generalissimo as of July 1, promised the United States that the Dominican 
Republic would fulfill the existing contracts. As to future considerations, 
General Rafael Trujillo, Jr., was appointed, as a committee of one, to make 
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a study of the proposal of the Dominican Congress and "recommend the measures 
to be taken." 


On July 10, Luis R. Mercado, Dominican Ambassador to Mexico, told newsmen 
he believed Mexico City rather than Washington, D.C., should be the seat of 
the Organization of American States (OAS). Mexico City was his choice because 
"the development of its culture, its political stability, its human potential 


and its economic resources, constitute an orienting force of the first magni- 
tude in continental America." 


Arturo Mafias, president of the Sugar Institute of Cuba, Amadeo Lépez 
Castro, representative of that organization, and Juan Aguirrechu, president 
of the farmers' association of Cuba, visited Generalissimo Rafael Trujillo to 
discuss the International Sugar Conference to be held in Geneva in September. 
The conference was to discuss the renewal of the International Sugar Con- 
vention due to expire on December 31, 1958. 


Generalissimo Rafael Trujillo announced a vast plan to better the living 
conditions of the Dominican people. It was to be completed in 1963, when the 
Dominican Republic is to celebrate the centennial of the 1853 "restoration," 
when it was finally recognized as an independent republic by Spain. The five- 
year plan would have as its aim to bring about total literacy, complete 
electrification of rural regions, elimination of malaria, distribution of land 
to farmers and instruction in modern methods of agriculture, housing for urban 
and rural families. To fulfill these programs, the Dominican Republic would 
seek technical aid from UNESCO, OAS, and FOA, but the expenses would be borne 
by the Dominican Republic. A big parade was planned for August 16 to honor 
Generalissimo Rafael Trujillo and to commemorate the 25th anniversary of the 
date on which Trujillo received the title "Benefactor de la Patria."" The 
five-point, five-year program would be inaugurated on this occasion. 


PUERTO RICO 


"Here we are with our straw doll, odd and ridiculous, in front of groups 
of people who knew what they wanted and obtained it....Puerto Ricans, what are 
we going to do?" Using this metaphor to describe Puerto Rico's status as an 
Associated Free State in contrast to Alaska's statehood and Hawaii's probable 
admittance into the Union, El Mundo urged that Governor Luis Mufioz Marin, his 
party, and the people work toward the same goal. The description, question, 


and suggestion sparked a controversy which gathered heat as the protagonists 
became more numerous. 


Hoping to clarify misconceptions, Governor Mufioz Marin reiterated the 
stand of his Partido Popular Democrdtico (PPD), i.e., that the present status 
was selected as a permanent union by the people and that both statehood and 
independence were economically unrealistic. El Mundo termed the Governor's 
remarks "false," noting that there was no mention of a permanent union in the 
PPD platform and that the Governor himself refused to have the words used in 
the declaration of principles which preceded the drafting of the constitution. 
Mufioz Marin's position was supported by Resident Commissioner Antonio Fernés 
Isern, who stated that the actions of Hawaii and Alaska do not concern Puerto 
Rico whose choice was already made, and its status and direction established. 
In a session of the Puerto Rican House of Representatives, José M. Garcia 
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Calderén's praise of the El Mundo editorial, which he had inserted in the 
Daily Record, was followed by House vice president Jorge Font Saldajia's angry 
charge thatthe article was the "most cruel and inconsiderate attack ever 
leveled in a partisan debate. A five-hour Senate discussion of the status 
and self-determination of Puerto Rico preceded the drafting of a resolution 
congratulating Alaska. The scene shifted to Washington where Hawaii's 
Governor William F. Quinn, in the capital to gather support for Hawaii's cause, 
heaped fuel on the fire by haughtily commenting, without naming Puerto Rico, 
that the status of Associated Free State is "a bone thrown to allay the pain 
of one in suspended animation." "Such a bone," Quinn added, "would never be 
accepted by Hawaii." Mufioz Marin's answer, from Washington also, was prompt 
and curt: "The Hawaiians should not talk about the Associated Free State in 
such an ignorant fashion." 


El Mundo continued to fan the fires of debate by printing articles 
quoting the comments made by leading politicians; Miguel A. Garcfa Méndez, 
president of the Partido Estadista Republicano (PER) stated that his party 
would accept statehood "right now."" Luis Ferré, PER vice president, cited the 
fact that Puerto Ricans were not offered a choice in the election held to 
approve Public Law 600 establishing the Associated Free State, and suggested 
that an election offering clear and definite choices be held to determine the 
will of the people. Ferré did not state a time for the election, but com- 
mented that "statehood is feasible in 10 or 12 years, when the industrial 
development of the island is assured."" It was clear that officers of the PER 
did not agree upon the right time to make a change in Puerto Rico's status. 
Gilberto Concepcidén de Gracia, president of the Partido Independentista 
Puertorriquefio (PIP) declared that the reason which caused the United States 
to exercise justice with regard to the Philippines and Alaska must move it to 
exercise the same justice in Puerto Rico. According to Concepcidn de Gracia, 
the reason was "the imperious and undeferable necessity to liquidate colonial- 
ism in the world." At the end of the month the PIP president headed a dele- 
gation which met in New York to put its plan for independence into action. 

In a press conference Concepcidn de Gracia stated that “democracy does not 
exist in Puerto Rico," and that the island is only a "semi-autonomous terri- 
tory."" To explain his statement, he mentioned the fact that the powers 
inherent to sovereignty are retained by Washington, e.g., the declaration of 
war and peace and treaty negotiations. To the question of why PIP members 
supported and joined the PPD, he explained that many sincere PIP members 
joined believing that independence was the final goal of the PPD. The resolu- 


tion drafted by the PIP was to be given to Fernés Isern to be presented to the 
U.S. Congress. 


Apparently attempting to expand the political debate and bring into 
question the Governor's integrity in certain actions, El Mundo published an 
editorial attacking what it called some “exaggerations and inaccuracies" in 
the article which appeared in the June 9 issue of Time entitled "Democracy's 
Laboratory in Latin America." It charged Mufioz Marin with use of government 
employees to produce the now defunct newspaper Diario de Puerto Rico, which it 
said he controlled. Time, according to El Mundo, gave the impression that the 
Governor lives on a $10,000 salary, has to borrow to travel, and that Puerto 
Rico pulled itself up from poverty at a low cost under the leadership of Mufioz 
Marin. The facts, El Mundo reported, are that the Governor receives $81,000 
for household expenses and $24,000 to maintain the state's fleet of cars, that 
Mufioz Marin's party and friends help to pay for his trips, and that U.S. 
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federal aid, veterans' bonuses, and the purchase of Puerto Rican products are 
largely responsible for its progress. Petitions to form a special committee 

to investigate El Mundo's charges were referred to a permanent parliamentary 

commission by both the Puerto Rican House and Senate. 


Upon his return to Puerto Rico from Washington, Governor Mufioz Marin 
reported that there was definite support in the U.S. Congress for the Puerto 
Rican proposals to conduct a review of the minimum wage law every three years 
instead of the present annual review. Mufioz Marin hoped also that Congress 
would grant the Governor of Puerto Rico the authority to name its Adjutant 
General of the National Guard. 


Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower interrupted his Latin American tour to fly to 
Puerto Rico in time to help the islanders celebrate the sixth anniversary of 
the founding of the Commonwealth on July 25. While there, Eisenhower echoed 
Vice President Nixon's praise of the island's progress and political stability 
and his belief that Puerto Rico can contribute much to improve U.S.-Latin 
American relations (HAR, XI: 262). 


Mufioz Marin signed a $220 million operating budget for 1958-59; over 
$7.4 million was appropriated for road construction and $3.3 million for 
housing. The Planning Board drew up a five-point program to encourage and 
improve the construction of low cost housing, and greater efforts were made to 
speed up slum clearance. A suburban shopping center was started near San Juan 
at a cost of $2 million by Eastern Shopping Centers of Yonkers. 


Sugar production continued to fall below the 1957 quotas which were also 
low. To combat the effects of the U.S. recession and the slackened sugar pro- 
duction, public works projects were initiated, and the U.S. House Ways and 
Means Committee recommended raising the ceiling of federal assistance programs 
from $5.3 million to $8.5 million. 


In a U.S. national survey, Puerto Rican teachers were found to be the 
poorest paid with an annual average salary of $2,186, half the salary of 
teachers in Hawaii and Alaska; however, the Puerto Rican teachers are un- 
doubtedly among the best paid in Latin America. In the autumn, grades one to 
three will be organized on a double session basis. The Superior Court of 
Puerto Rico ruled that Spanish is the official language of the island and 
English the second language. 


GRAN COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 


In July the provisional government headed by Admiral Wolfgang Larrazdbal 
faced its most serious crisis since assuming power on January 23. A rumor 
campaign hinting at an imminent coup d'état began to gain momentum early in 
the month, with the obvious objective of sowing hysteria and confusion among 
the people. Official statements by government leaders, including junta presi- 
dent Larrazd4bal and General Jestis Marfa Castro Leén, Minister of Defense, 
discredited the rumors, declaring that they were without factual basis. 
General Castro Ledén suggested legislation to punish severely any person con- 
victed of spreading rumors. However, by July 22 it was clearly evident that 
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the rumors were true. On that day civic groups composed mainly of student 
organizations and labor unions signed a manifesto calling for a mass meeting 

to demonstrate support of the Larrazd4bal government against an alleged coup 
planned by certain "military and civilian" groups. The "Patriotic Junta," 
which aroused successfully the civilian population to revolt against former 
President Marcos Pérez Jiménez, supported the manifesto. It soon became 

clear that the leader of the anti-Larrazdbal faction was the same General 
Castro Leén. He reportedly was supported by several army officers and members 
of the General Staff. Larrazdbal remained curiously calm and seemingly 
undisturbed by the apparent rift in the governing junta, and, while admitting 
there were some points of disagreement among its members, he did not elaborate. 
Meanwhile, political parties held hurried meetings, and all declared their 
support of the governing junta against Castro Leén. Although university 
students were forming an "army" and preparing for a bloody last-ditch fight 

if necessary to protect the status quo, the political parties urged resistance 
on a "civic plane" and discouraged talk of resorting to violence. On July 23 

a general strike, called in response to resolutions of labor unions and 
chambers of commerce, went into effect at 11:00 a.m. and lasted until 6:00 p.m., 
as a demonstration of popular support for Larrazd4bal's government. In addition 
to the effective strike, in which 300,000 workers walked off their jobs, a huge 
crowd estimated at more than 80,000 gathered in El Silencio plaza, waving 
banners, shouting patriotic slogans, and demanding Castro Leén's resignation. 
The demonstration showed overwhelming support for Larrazd4bal, without inclining 
to the violence which had characterized similar demonstrations in the past. 
Culminating the long day of strikes and rallies was the announcement that the 
governing junta had obtained the formal resignation of Castro Ledén and the 
officers who had supported his insurrection. In the days following the abor- 
tive plot, the political atmosphere gradually calmed as the provisional govern- 
ment quelled reports of uprisings at Maracay military base and rounded up 
supporters of the clique headed by Castro Leén. The deposed general was re- 
placed on the governing junta by General José Lépez Henrfquez, Chief of the 

Air Force. Castro Leén himself was sent to the United States, ostensibly as 
Venezuela's delegate to the Inter-American Defense Board. An interesting 
postscript to the unsuccessful revolt was the revelation on July 26 by Arturo 
Sosa of the governing junta that on July 9 he had been offered the presidency 
of a proposed new junta by a group of army officers. He reported that he 
refused, and that he warned the officers of the dangers of resorting to force 

in solving the country's problems. 


The solution of the crisis reinforced the Larraz4bal government and once 
again established the predominant role of the Venezuelan masses. Although 
Castro Leén was prepared to defy Larrazd4bal's request that he resign, he could 
not challenge the power and determination shown by the rallying spirit of 
thousands of demonstrators firmly resolved to prevent another military coup. 
The people made it clear to Castro Leén that they would never accept his pro- 
posals that press censorship be reinstated, plans for elections canceled, and 
a de facto military government established for a period of three years. Some 
observers felt, however, that Castro Leén was simply a patriotic idealist who 
was moved by the conviction that Larraz4bal was delivering Venezuela into the 
hands of the Communists. A more significant factor, however, probably was the 
traiditonal basic rivalry among the branches of the Armed Forces. The Army 
long has resented the presence of a naval officer, Larraz4bal, as president of 
the governing junta. Presumably, Castro Leén opposed Larrazdbal's policy of 
division of power among the Armed Forces, and wanted the balance returned to 
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the Army, where it rested under Pérez Jiménez. Some theorized that Castro 
Leén was actually supporting the cause of the Pérez Jiménez forces desiring 
to recapture control of the government, although such a conjecture had not 
been substantiated. 


The activities of the political parties in July were aimed principally 
at supporting Larrazdbal against Castro Leén's subversive movements. Talks 
began among party leaders in another effort to agree upon a single presi- 
dential candidate, although no accord could be reached. The presence of 
Communist leader Gustavo Machado was considered by many to be a danger and a 
hindrance in efforts to reach political agreement. The major parties had all 
inferred disapproval, either directly or indirectly, of the Communist plat- 
form, which is essentially the expropriation of foreign interests and a vast 
land-reform plan, but none had yet dared to oppose the party vigorously, 
because of its growing popularity and its appeal to the impoverished masses. 
To many, Larrazdbal still seemed the logical choice as the presidential 
candidate, but on July 30 he called on the people to elect a civilian presi- 
dent. Reiterating that his only aspiration and that of his associates in the 
junta was to hand over power to whoever was elected by the people, Larrazdbal 
added that the ideal candidate would be a civilian without party affiliation. 
He thus apparently removed himself as a possible candidate. The feeling re- 
mained, however, that Larrazdbal's popularity might yet make him constitutional 
President of Venezuela. 


Representative Charles 0. Porter of Oregon was received with ovations 
wherever he went during his four-day stay in Venezuela as a guest of the 
Asociacién Venezolana de Periodistas (Venezuelan Newspapermen's Association). 
Porter, who is the outstanding opponent in the U.S. Congress of Dominican 
dictator Rafael Leonidas Trujillo, was referred to editorially in Venezuela 
as the “representative of Latin America in the United States Congress." In 
speeches before civic groups and political party meetings, he emphasized the 
importance of U.S. friendship with Venezuela, and warned against the dangers 
of Communism. He lauded the anti-Communist position of the three major 
parties, i.e., Accién Democratica, the Comité para la Organizacién de Elecciones 
Independientes (COPEL, the Christian Socialist, or Catholic Action Party), and 
Unién Republicana Democrdética. Porter's visit to Venezuela was considered to 
have helped to remedy the unpleasant aftereffects of Vice President Nixon's 
visit. Whereas to the Venezuelans Nixon was apparently a symbol of a habit of 
coddling dictatorships, Porter represented opposition to that policy. Upon 
returning to the United States, Porter presented his plan for improving re- 
lations with Venezuela in an address on the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives. 


A Pérez Jiménez aide announced in early July that the former Venezuelan 
dictator would spend two weeks in Washington, D.C., to "clear" his name with 
the American and Venezuelan people. However, Pérez Jiménez abruptly changed 
his plans at the last moment and remained in Miami Beach. Officials of the 
U.S. State Department declared that they knew nothing of the projected visit 
and expressed doubt that Pérez Jiménez would carry it out. They made it clear 
that they had no intentions of receiving him in the event he should go through 
with his plans. The Immigration and Naturalization Service also announced 
that it had no desire to see the exiled strongman. A spokesman for the Immi- 
gration Service added, however, that Pérez Jiménez was required to report to 
it any trips he might make in the United States. On July 17 the FBI arrested 
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an experienced "confidence" man who had allegedly swindled Pérez Jiménez of 
$700 under the pretext of guaranteeing to solve the former dictator's problems 
with the Immigration Service. Passing himself off as Assistant Undersecretary 
of State Robert D. Murphy, the swindler was about to receive an additional sum 
of $20,000 when the fraud was discovered. 


The future of the Venezuelan economy looked more encouraging as arrange- 
ments were being completed for the country to borrow $250 million from a 
syndicate of 23 lending institutions headed by the Chase Manhattan Bank, First 
National City Bank of New York, and the Bank of America. Included in the 
syndicate were banks in Canada and the United Kingdom as well as in the United 
States. The money was slated to be used to clean up the financial disorder 
left by the Pérez Jiménez regime. Interest rates on the borrowed money would 
amount to approximately 4.5%, and credit would run from one to two years. The 
loans would enable the Venezuelan Government to straighten out its credit and, 


if necessary, arrange plans for long-term loans in the international money 
markets. 


The problem of unemployment remained serious in Venezuela. Top govern- 
ment officials met in mid-July to consider means of alleviating the situation. 
Plans were made to extend the huge public works program initiated by the 
former regime, and the municipal council of the Federal District issued 

orders accelerating the granting of building permits in an effort to stimulate 
more jobs in the construction industry. 


Roy R. Rubottom, Jr., Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American 
Affairs, declared in New Orleans on July 7 that he supported the system of 
voluntary reductions of oil imports into the United States, but he admitted 
that the system had not proved to be fully satisfactory. He added that the 
United States has a great interest in maintaining oil production in Venezuela, 
despite its recourse to restrictions to protect its own oil industry. Sta- 
tistics released in mid-July revealed that Venezuelan output for the first six 
months of 1958 averaged 2,510,000 barrels a day, or about 380,000 barrels a 
day less than in the same period of 1957. However, the present average is 
still higher than the 1956 average of 2,456,785 barrels a day for the year, 
which until that time represented a record high. The political situation in 
Iraq was arousing a great deal of speculation in Venezuelan oil circles. A 
stoppage in Iraq's oil production would probably create a greater, if tempo- 
rary, demand for Venezuelan oil. Experts in the Venezuelan industry preferred, 
however, that production remain at normal levels. It was believed that any 
sudden increase in demand caused by the Iraq situation would be artificial and 
might eventually result in an unwanted recession in production. Despite the 
rather cheerless outlook for the present in the industry, oil companies were 
demonstrating their confidence in a profitable future by continuing to invest 
large sums in exploration and in new installations. 


COLOMBIA 


Colombia passed anoti,er milestone on its road to recovery with the in- 
stallation on July 20, Independence Day, of its first freely-elected National 
Congress in nearly nine years. Aging Conservative majority leader Laureano 
Gémez was elected president of the Senate while Ligio Alberto Galindo, Liberal, 
was named chairman of the lower house. In accordance with the terms of the 
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National Front agreement, both parties were equally represented, each con- 
trolling a total of 114 seats in the two houses. The Liberals were united, 
however, while the Conservatives were split into three groups as follows: 


A moderate faction supporting Guillermo Leén 
Valencia and Mariano Ospina Pérez ...... . 22 seats 


Two closely-allied extremist wings: 
Alzatistas, backing Gilberto Alzate Avendafio . . 16 seats 


Leivistas, supporting Jorge Leyva ....... 7 seats 


These figures revealed a slight shift in the alignment since the March 
elections; the seven Leivistas had originally been in the Gémez camp. Actu- 
ally, neither Leyva, the unsuccessful presidential candidate, nor Alzate, 

ambassador to Madrid under Rojas Pinilla, were elected to Congress, but were 
represented by some of their lieutenants. Also included among the Alzatistas 
were three supporters of Rojas Pinilla: Luis Torres Quintero and Carlos 

Arturo Torres of Boyacd4, and Hernando Sorzano Gonzdlez of Santander. 


Partisans of the National Front, comprising all 114 Liberals plus the 
Gémez and Valencia-Ospina factions, enjoyed an overwhelming 90% majority of 
205 seats, and it was believed that some of the extremists might eventually 
join. The Front was not without its weak points, however, as personal differ- 
ences tended to create a certain measure of friction between the Gémez and 
Valencia-Ospina wings. 


The opening session was charged with tension as rumors circulated that 
another revolutionary coup would be attempted that day. Nothing happened, but 
Colombia felt that it could not relax its guard at least until the inaugu- 
ration of Lleras Camargo on August 7. Apparently no one knew just what Rojas 
Pinilla was up to, if anything. Officials warned him against attempting to 
return, and on July 29, Minister of the Interior General Pioquinto Rengifo, 
justifying the suspension of habeas corpus in a case involving 22 citizens, 
told Congress that a vast plan to assassinate Lleras Camargo, Laureano Gémez, 
and members of the military junta had been thwarted. Other sources said, 
however, that the ex-dictator was investing money in the Canary Islands and 
had no intention of leaving there. 


Despite the tension and the petty squabbles, the fledgling legislature 
operated smoothly. Two of the first bills introduced proposed to carry out 
the National Front program of a 16-year period of bipartisan government, 
alternate presidencies and equal distribution of directive posts. One of the 
thorniest tasks was the disposal of the more than 5,000 dictatorial decrees 
still glutting the books. Following a request by Lleras Camargo, a bill was 
presented which would lift the long-existent state of siege and grant special 
powers to the President from the time of his inauguration until December 1959, 
in order that he could handle the problem with a minimum disturbance of the 
administrative machinery. Lleras Camargo also asked for the creation of new 
planning and civil service departments to streamline the administration, but 
Congress had taken no action by the end of the month. Both parties promised 
not to present legislation for the elimination of Communism, a remarkable move 
in that Communism is already forbidden! 
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Violence still loomed as the country's most vicious, tenacious problem. 
A general alarm sounded in Bogoté following a wave of assaults and holdups. 
Bogot4 taxi-drivers went on strike with demands that they be provided with 
individual police escorts. Bandits continued to roam almost at will through 
the central cordillera; AP correspondent Larry Allen reported that killings 
averaged about 1,000 a month; a rather fantastic estimate, more than double 
the official tallies (HAR, XI: 326). Cali radio, calculating that more than 
50,000 armed bandits were at large, urged an investigation of a "vast arms 
smuggling traffic" which it said was being carried out "with the complicity 

of certain high authorities." At least some of the weapons were believed to 
be. coming in across the Panamanian border. More explanations for the bloody 
slaughter were offered: The American consulate in Cali confirmed a rumor that 
lower- and middle-class uprisings were motivated by a dire lack of food. Cali 
radio voiced the opinion that violence would continue until the government was 
decentralized and departmental powers restored. A member of the government 
investigating commission in the storm centers of Tolima and Valle del Cauca 
declared that in 90% of the areas studied the cause was political. The com- 
mission, formed in June by joint Liberal-Conservative action, had not come up 
with any concrete proposals by the end of the month. 


José Marfa Prada CA4ceres, the only civilian to take asylum after the 
abortive May uprising (HAR, XI: 267), was given a safe-conduct pass by the 
government and left for Quito. The fate of the others, all military men, 
remained undecided pending a decision from either Lleras Camargo or the Inter- 
American Juridical Committee, which had agreed to Colombia's request to look 
into the matter. Meanwhile, foreign office sources said that Colombia would 
not send troops to the Middle East, and was in fact considering the withdrawal 
of its forces from the Gaza Strip. 


Contraband coffee continued to flow abroad at an estimated 0.5 million 
sacks annually out of total exports of 4.5 to 5 million. While it had long 

been assumed that the contraband carried a sort of official Colombian sanc- 

tion, charges were now leveled against the U.S. Export-Import Bank for con- 

doning it as well. It was argued that the size of the recent Exim Bank loan 
to Colombia (HAR, XI: 268) was geared to the amount of income expected from 
future contraband. The outlook for coffee was not good. While stock piles 
continued to grow, overproduction was “again predicted for the next season. 


In banking, a crisis developed as the Banco Popular began dumping its 
foreign shares in other banks and continued to close down its overseas branches; 
latest to go was the branch in Port-au-Prince. The sale of the bank to private 
interests was approved by the military junta, Finance Minister Jestis Marfa 
Marulanda, and of course the private bankers; it was criticized by Laureano 
Gémez, who maintained the bank should stay and cover credit for the lower 
classes. Luis Morales Gémez, former manager of the bank and also finance 
secretary under Rojas Pinilla, had taken refuge in Guatemala. He was wanted 
on two counts, one involving the bankruptcy of a newspaper, the other concern- 


ing false balances of the Banco Prendario Nacional, a subsidiary of Banco 
Popular. 


A state of uncertainty still prevailed among industrialists and business- 
men. The Exim Bank announced that no further applications for loans of pesos 
would be accepted after July 15, explaining that applications now on file al- 


ready exceed the maximum amount of pesos available under the March 1958 sales 
agreement. 
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The peso continued to decline on the free market at the rate of more 
than 20 points per month, falling from 7.90 at the end of June to 8.11 on 
July 25. However, according to Robert Cole of the New York Journal of Com- 
merce, trade sources attached more significance to an optimistic strengthen- 
ing of the peso on the dollar auction market, where importers do the bulk of 
their trading. Here the peso rose, despite extreme fluctuations, to a July 
average of 6.64 as compared to a June average of 6.82 and an over-all norm 
of 6.76 since the auction system was installed on April 7. According to a 
Central Bank statement, approximately $74.5 million in foreign exchange had 
been sold and profits of 49 million pesos collected through the system up to 
mid-July. El Tiempo reported that total foreign exchange earnings for the 
first half of 1958 were $247 million. 


Two of the largest labor confederations were in the process of merging 
to set up a united front against Communist infiltration. Some 50 local unions 
in the Cundinamarca region, evenly divided between the formerly hostile Con- 
federacién de Trabajadores Colombianos (CTC) and the Unién de Trabajadores de 
Colombia (UTC), had given their support to the proposed union. Their an- 
nounced goals were to better the standard of living; to oppose Communist 
principles, tactics, and systems; to promote the creation of similar organi- 
zations; and to be apolitical in their support of unionism. Strikes were 
reported in New York, by the Grancolombia Line's office workers, and in 
Medellin, by 1,500 workers of the Coltejer fabrics industry. 


July saw several cultural exchanges as the New York Philharmonic and the 
San Francisco Ballet performed in Bogotad before enthusiastic audiences, and a 
theatrical group from Colombia's Catholic University appeared at Miami. The 
victory of Luz Marina Zuloaga, 19, in the Miss Universe contest was celebrated 
joyously throughout Colombia. In her hometown of Manizales, five men wound up 
in the hospital with poisoning after toasting her with liquor from the hub 
caps of their cars. Actually, she was not Miss Colombia, but only runner-up; 
the winner did not want to make the trip to California. 


In Cali, the church denounced the Valle Youth Congress as being Communist- 
led. In Bogotd4, "western" and "gangster" movies were censored as contributors 
to juvenile delinquency. It was charged that Bogota juvenile gangs, which are 
on the increase, included some American youths. 


An International Cooperation Administration medical report noted that 
progress was being made against yaws, in water and sewerage studies, in new 
hospital plans, against rabies, and in industrial hygiene. Public Health 
Minister Juan Pablo Llinds announced a plan to "abolish" the frontier with 
Venezuela in order to undertake a joint program for the elimination of malaria. 


ECUADOR 


The Eleventh Conference of American States, to be held in Quito in 1960, 
appeared likely to become one of the most important in this famous series of 
inter-American meetings. The prospective importance of the conference in- 
creased since it became probable that the meeting of American Presidents sug- 
gested by Brazilian President Juscelino Kubitschek would not be held. The 
tentative agenda was publicized as concentrating on human rights, but the 
interest of Latin America was expected to be directed more toward economic 
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topics. This would be especially true if the economic recession went on into 
1959. The U.S. International Cooperation Administration made a loan of 

$2.3 million to Ecuador for the construction of conference buildings, which 
would later be turned over to Ecuador, the main hall becoming the Ecuadorean 
Congress building. 


The anti-government coalition held a series of meetings to discuss the 
1960 presidential campaign. The gatherings represented many parties, who 
agreed on presenting a single anti-Conservative candidate. 


Stimulated by the fact that ex-President Galo Plaza Lasso was with the 
United Nations' team in Lebanon, and assuming therefore that Ecuador was im- 
mediately affeeted by the unrest in that area, President Camilo Ponce Enriquez 
made an evasive statement in which he failed to support the U.S. position. At 
the same time, rumors of a disagreement between President Camille Chamoun of 
Lebanon and Galo Plaza were reported. Chamoun challenged the statement of the 
Galo Plaza committee that there had not been serious infiltration of Arab aid 
to the Lebanese rebels. He accused the committee members of spending their 
time at the beaches and clubs of Beirut, which were unlikely places for Syrian 
infiltrators. 


The United States and Ecuador completed a commodity sales agreement under 
U.S. Public Law 480. Under the Cooley Amendment to P.L. 480, 25% of the sucres, 
or the sucre equivalent of $460,000 to be derived from sales under the agree- 
ment, would be made available to the U.S. Export-Import Bank for loans in 
Ecuador. Under the legislation, the Bank would lend these sucres to U.S. firms 
or their branches for business development and trade expansion in Ecuador or to 
either U.S. or Ecuadorean firms for expanding markets for consumption of U.S. 
agricultural products. The agreement provided for financing the purchase of 
$1 million worth of wheat, $.5 million of vegetable oils,$.14 million of cotton, 
and $.2 million for ocean transportation costs. The total was $1.84 million, 
and the stipulated $460,000 represented 25% of that sum. The loans would be 
made and would be repayable in sucres; maturities and interest rates were 
similar to all Exim Bank negotiations. 


The Chase Manhattan Bank reported that the economic outlook for Ecuador 
in 1958 was fairly good. Figures released for 1957 showed the gross national 
product up.4%, export earnings up to $132 million, and a climbing value for the 
sucre. Despite austerity measures, however, the Ecuadorean internal debt 
continued to rise. There was a small deficit in the 1957 budget, and expendi- 
tures for 1958 were projected as $6.5 million higher than revenues. Cognizant 
of possible economic problems, President Ponce called a meeting of various 
representatives of Ecuadorean business in Guayaquil. The group was presided 
over by Ponce and his cabinet, and methods of combating the economic de- 
pression and stimulating business were discussed. 


The government announced that the Ecuadorean section of the Pan American 
Highway was almost completed. The southern Zamora section, next to be opened, 
was advertised as crossing a rich agricultural area where coffee trees mature 
in three to five years. Elsewhere in Ecuador the period is five to seven 
years. The Colonization Institute announced the government's intention to 
encourage settlement in the sectors opened up by the highway, and over 200 
families took up residence in the new area. 
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Textile workers convened in Quito to protest wage reductions caused by 
factory owners cutting the working day to six hours. Textile manufacturers 
faced a crisis in the industry as a result of the competition of contraband 
and legally imported Colombian fabrics (HAR, XI: 329). 


Plans were announced for an up-to-date research station in the Galdpagos 
Islands. Situated on the island group 600 miles off the coast of Ecuador in 
the Humboldt Current, it would be devoted to biological and conservation 
studies. It was established by UNESCO in connection with the centennial of 
the formulation of the theory of evolution by Charles Darwin, who based his 
theory largely on data collected in the Galapagos Islands during the voyage 
of the "Beagle" in 1831-1836. A five-member Ecuadorean Atomic Energy Com- 
mission was established, with headquarters in Quito. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
PERU 


The scarcity of political news from Peru during July suggested that a 
measure of political stability may have been achieved. Some observers would 
attribute this partly to the successful cabinet reorganization in June (HAR, 
XI: 330). 


On the international scene, President Manuel Prado evoked considerable 
interest by his answer to Brazilian President Juscelino Kubitschek's letter 
proposing a conference of American Presidents to discuss inter-American 
problems. Président Eisenhower apparently agreed with Kubitschek, but Prado 
expressed preference for a meeting of foreign ministers rather than for heads 
of states. He said that two factors were necessary to make Pan Americanism a 
reality: the revision of U.S. economic policies toward Latin America, and 
unified action on common problems by all Latin American nations. For a re- 
vision of U.S. policies, Prado proposed: aid to industrialization, price 
stability for raw materials, development of trade, integration of Latin 
American economy into a regional market, and the strengthening of Pan Ameri- 
canism in all its political and juridical aspects. This should eliminate the 
arms race among Latin American nations. Antonio Pinilla, Minister of Public 
Works, who had been in Washington working with the U.S. International Co- 
operation Administration (ICA), on the eve of his return to Peru expressed the 
hope that the United States would help to provide the $1 million annually 
needed by that body for a scientific study of the causes of inter-American 
conflicts. 


Eduardo Dibés Dammert, Peru's new Minister of Public Works, who was 
Mayor of Lima from 1937 to 1940 and later Vice President and General Manager 
of the Goodyear Company of Peru, hoped to inspire the respect from both 
owners and laborers needed to stop the strikes that continued to plague Peru 
in July. They involved the railroad workers and the bakers. In the railroad 
strike, which began on July 13, the walkout of 3,200 workers completely para- 
lyzed train service between Lima and Huancayo. According to a manifesto pub- 
lished by the workers, the strike was ordered because the Peruvian Corporation, 
which operates the line, had failed to pay the government-stipulated raises 
which were due, had reduced pay by cutting the hours of the working day, and 
was discharging workers for unjustifiable causes. The bakers’ strike, which 
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began on July 14, involved employers, not employees. The bakers complained 
that they could not bake and sell bread at current prices because of 
increased labor and flour costs. Pastry shops took over the making of bread. 
Noticiario Obrero Interamericano of July 21 predicted strikes in the near 
future in the petroleum and sugar industries. 


In support of Prime Minister Manuel Gallo Porras' admonition that Peru- 
vians spend wisely and less, the motor vehicle import quota for the year begin- 
ning October 1 was cut to exactly one half of the 9,000 figure for last year. 
The quota distribution was broken down into 2,000 passenger vehicles, 2,000 
commercial and work vehicles, and five hundred units reserved for future 
allocation. 


The Instituto Nacional de Ingenieros de Minas initiated technical and 
economic studies preparatory to constructing a smelter for the processing and 
refining of lead and zinc. It was supposed that this government -operated 
venture would help to free Peru from the crises which have afflicted it be- 
cause of the monopoly of three foreign companies that handle those metals in 
crude form only. Although the mineral industry was suffering from curtailed 
exports, some relief for Peru's economy might result if agricultural produc- 
tion reached its predicted peak. Cotton and sugar crops seemed certain to 
exceed last year's production. The sol seemed to reflect a brighter outlook 
when it made a slight gain in relation to the dollar from 23.90 to 23.50 


Minister of Education Jorge Basadre was one of the main speakers at the 
Inter-American Seminar on Education held in Washington July 21-28. The meet- 
ing was sponsored by the Organization of American States and UNESCO. Its 
purpose was to seek aid for the many millions of children presently denied 
educational opportunities in Latin America. Basadre was in a position to 
announced that his country was at least making a start. A new educational 
project that is country-wide, from Lima to the Amazonian jungle, now boasted 
168,000 adult Peruvians in schools learning to read and write. Although this 
number comprised only 3% of Peru's illiterates, it was praised as a step in 
the right direction. 


BOLIVIA 


Congressional elections to choose one-third of the 18 members of the 
Senate and one-half of the 68 members of the Chamber of Deputies were held on 
July 20 in an atmosphere of peace and calm, in spite of the tensions revealed 
by incidents preceding and following the elections. The anticipated sweeping 
victory of the Movimiento Nacional Revolucionario (MNR) became a reality as 
indicated by the results in the province of La Paz. There the MNR won 12 
seats in the Chamber of Deputies to 2 for the chief opposition group, the 
Falange Socialista Boliviana; of the 210,655 votes cast, the MNR obtained 
163,805, the Falange 35,394. The tabulation of votes cast in the capital re- 
vealed an interesting political picture: MNR, 36,400 votes; Falange, 28,834; 
Partido Comunista, 2,017; Partido Social Cristiano, 1,531; Partido Obrero 
Revolucionario, 288; blank or void ballots, 1,869; for a total of 70,939. In 
the presidential elections of 1956, 102,881 votes were cast in La Paz. 


The turmoil accompanying the elections made President Hern4n Siles 
Zuazo's program of national pacification seem even more difficult to achieve. 
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The first disturbance occurred early in July when former President of Bolivia 
and chief of the Partido Unién Republicana Socialista Enrique Hertzog returned 
from Argentina where he had spent six of his eight years of exile. As he was 
being welcomed by members of his party, demonstrators from the MNR shouted, 
"Victor Paz" (honoring former President Victor Paz Estenssoro) and threw 
stones. Hertzog and Eduardo Montes, chief of the Partido Liberal de Bolivia, 
announced the formation of the Alianza Democrdtica and urged their followers 
to cast blank ballots as a protest that the elections were rigged by the MNR. 
Their parties had not qualified for the July elections (HAR, XI: 333). 
Another pre-election disturbance took place as the Falange opened its campaign. 
One Falange member was reported killed when a pro-government group attacked a 
Falange group with rocks and firearms. Archbishop Abel Antezana of La Paz 
stated that Catholics who cast blank ballots would be favoring the Communist 
Party. He did not explain why, but presumably he meant Catholics should vote 
for the Falange. The presence of priests and nuns was noted at the polls. On 
the eve of the elections Siles Zuazo appealed for calm and urged all the 
people to vote. The troops of the Carabineros and of the Army were confined 
to their barracks, but the Carabineros were given three hours in which to 
vote. 


After the polls closed, the peace of the election day in La Paz was 
broken by clashes between MNR and Falange supporters. Three MNR members of 
the Textile Workers Union were killed. Two days later a crowd invaded the 
house of Alberto Taborga, a Falange leader and former army major, who had 
been accused of killing an MNR member; papers and furnishings were destroyed. 
Taborga with two other Falangistas had taken refuge in the Colombian Embassy. 
A second clash, which took place at the house of Falange member Enrique 
Riveros, resulted in the death of one MNR member and the arrest of a number of 
Falange leaders. Among these was Oscar Unzaga de la Vega, head of the Falange 
and one of its newly elected deputies. He was freed 40 hours later, although 
the others continued to be detained. The MNR version as given by Marcial 
Tamayo, Minister of the Interior, was that the MNR had been informed that a 
group of armed men had gathered in the house of Riveros in order to carry out 
"acts of terrorism" and that MNR members who approached the house were met 
with “intense fire from automatic arms."" A large supply of arms and equip- 
ment was said to have been captured. The Falange account as presented by 
General Bernardino Bilbao Rioja, chief of the political commission of the 
Falange, was that the incidents were provoked by the MNR and that groups of 
drunken, armed members of the MNR had created the disturbances in which the 
three men were killed on election day and blamed this on the Falange in order 
to justify reprisals. He stated that the Falange had taken part in the 
elections in order to contribute to the national pacification and that all its 
meetings had been marked by discipline and calmness. He accused the govern- 
ment of violating constitutional guarantees. 


Immediately upon his release, Unzaga de la Vega called a press conference 
at which he condemned the MNR for the post-election violence, stated that he 
had received courteous treatment during his detention, and thanked both the 
Church for its intervention and the civic institutions and political groups 
for protesting publicly against the "outrages."" He proposed a round-table 
conference of the opposition parties to reach an effective plan of pacifica- 
tion in order to avoid the “anarchical inundations of the irregular militia." 
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Problems within the MNR continued to plague Siles Zuazo (HAR, XI: 332). 
Marcial Tamayo announced that there would be a complete change in the cabinet 
and that the new cabinet would be one of "party unity." Meanwhile, the resig- 
nation of Ramén Claure Calvi, Minister of Public Works, as a result of the 
protests of railway workers against the President's economic stabilization 
plan, was held in abeyance. Juan Lechin had previously announced that his 
miners would strike to force the resignation of Tamayo. 


Mingled into this kaleidoscope of problems was the constant plight of the 
tin industry. Stockpiling began to be a serious problem. Figures released 
early in July revealed that tin exports had fallen; this was a reflection 
partly of quotas set by the International Tin Council and partly by the dump- 
ing of Russian tin on the world market. Exports in April were 638 metric 
tons, a sharp drop from the 1,229 tons of March 1958, and the 2,797 tons of 
April 1957. In the first four months of 1958, tin exports totaled 5,023 
metric tons, with a value of $9,983,199. For the same period in 1957, the 
figures were 8,398 tons and $17,485,902. During this period of 1958 the pro- 
duction of all minerals except silver and bismuth declined. 


Foreign capital showed some interest in Bolivian minerals. The West 
German Government planned to send a team of geologists to conduct scientific 
geological prospecting studies. A Washington, D.C., firm was hired to repre- 
sent some Japanese industrialists interested in the iron ore deposits near 
Mutdn on the Bolivian-Brazilian border. The Natomas Company of California 
began exploratory work in the gold-mining concession which used to be held by 
the Bolivia Inca Company. As a result of agreements just completed, South 
American Placers, Inc., a subsidiary of a U.S. company, the South American Gold 
and Platinum Company, planned to begin gold dredging operations about 100 miles 
north of La Paz along the tributaries of the upper Beni River in an area ob- 
tained as a 25-year concession in 1956. It was agreed that the Bolivian 
Government would receive a substantial share of the profits, that no import 
duties would be levied on equipment and supplies for the operation, and that 
all the gold bullion produced might be sold in the free world market. 


Bolivians discussed three other exportable items as future aids to their 
economy. The new cement plant was completed at Sucre by the Bolivian Develop- 
ment Corporation with a capacity of 100 metric tons a day; together with that 
of the W. R. Grace Company at Viacha, it could produce more cement than is now 
needed in Bolivia. The government oil fields for some time have produced more 
than enough for the country's needs. The pipeline under construction, with a 
daily capacity of 50,000 barrels, and connecting Sicasica with Arica, Chile, 
was expected to be ready early in 1959. New export duties for vicufia, alpaca, 
and llama wool were announced. A temporary ban covering these fibers was in 
effect between April 21 and June 17 to allow authorities to study the export 
duties in relation to price increases for vicufia in the United States. While 
exports of alpaca and llama wool were unimportant, a value of $300,000 was 
listed in 1957 for exports of vicufia wool. 


Far from economic and political uncertainties, a note of optimism was 
sounded with the opening in Pillapi of workshops honoring the memory of former 
AFL president William Green and furnished with tools, equipment, and machines 
provided by the gift of $30,000 from the AFL prior to the merger with the CIO. 
These workshops, a part of a project of the Andean Mission under the auspices 
of the United Nations and the International Labor Organization, will aid about 
18,000 farmers of the district. 
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Scurrilously, the Communists came scurrying toward the light of legality. 
Even before Congress passed legislation restoring their legal status, they 
assembled en masse to deounce presidential candidates Eduardo Frei (Christian 
Democrat), Luis Bossay (Radical) and Jorge Alessandri (Conservative). Al- 
though their own candidate, Socialist Salvador Allende of the Frente de 
Accién Popular (Popular Action Front--FRAP), had not been directly attacking 
centrists Frei and Bossay (HAR, XI: 225, 334), the Communists chose to do so 
even as the Radicals and Christian Democrats were supporting the efforts of 
the centrist-leftist parliamentary bloc to abrogate the 1948 anti-Communist 
Law for the Defense of Democracy. After a week of marathon congressional 
sessions, those efforts led to the repeal of the Communist-suppressing law 
and the passage of a new Law of Internal Security of the State which provided 
for the reregistration of Communist voters. The new law defined subversion 
and established procedures for punishing offenders. It did not accord 
President Carlos Ibdiiez the authority he sought to declare a political party 
illegal. It appeared that direct, arbitrary acts of political repression by 
the executive, as were possible under the old law, would be less likely to 
occur under the new legislation. However, until the law were actually 
enforced, and depending on who enforced it, no one could say with certainty 
whether or not new anti-democratic use of executive power would be forth- 
coming. El Mercurio did not endorse the new law, asserting that it would aid 
the Communists in their "task of systematic sedition." The Catholic El 
Diario Ilustrado was the only other one of Santiago's ten daily newspapers 
which failed to support it. Speaking for the Christian Democrats, party 
president Rafael Agustin Cumucio defended the legalization of the Communists, 
saying that he preferred fighting them in the open politically and in the 
labor unions. Communist enfranchisement would precede the presidential 
election and would presumedly benefit Allende. However, of the nation's 
estimated 23,000 Communists, perhaps 11,000 were already registered in other 
parties, and the number of new voters was not expected to exceed 12,000 out of 
a probable million-plus total. 


Campaign directors for the major candidates predicted the election re- 
sults in Ercilla. All, of course, forecast victory for their own candidates, 
but a more significant outcome was that the respective spokesmen for Frei, 
Bossay, and Allende all listed Alessandri in second place. Most observers 
agreed that the real race was among Alessandri, Allende, and Frei. Some be- 
lieved that in the likely eventuality that the selection of the President were 
made in Congress, Bossay would throw in with Alessandri. The latter gained a 
slight advantage in a drawing to determine the order in which the candidates' 
names would appear on the new official single ballot (HAR, XI: 275). The 
order was 1) Alessandri, 2) Bossay, 3) Zamorano*, 4) Allende, and 5) Frei. 

The use of a single ballot, on the other hand, was said to favor Frei and 
Allende, because Alessandri would suffer most from the decreased vote-buying 
possibilities offered by the new system (see HAR, XI: 162, for description of 
the party ballot system). 


Christian Democrat Frei was indirectly involved in a Church-interference- 
in-politics controversy touched off by an article in La Revista Catélica, the 
official organ of the Archbishopric of Santiago. The ambiguously-worded 


* 
Antonio Zamorano, a minor candidate (HAR, XI: 164). 
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article written by the editor of the magazine seemed to say that those who 
favored the abolition of the Law for the Defense of Democracy favored Commu- 
nism and were therefore guilty of sin. This offended a group of priests and 
members of Accién Catélica, who were granted an audience with Santiago's 
Archbishop José Cardinal Caro and asked for clarification. The Cardinal failed 
either to disavow or endorse the article. Frei later deplored the use of 
religion as a weapon in politics and declared "it is not the mission of the 
Church to govern people, but to save souls." 


The campaign speeches of intellectual Frei demonstrated his awareness of 
the unpopularity of a middle-of-the-road program in inflation-beset Chile. 
In a major address broadcast on a nationwide radio network, he said he would 
“above all" serve the poor people of Chile. The speech was delivered in 
Snatiago's Plaza Bulnes at a mass meeting which drew more than 100,000 par- 
ticipants. Some believed it to have been the largest public meeting ever to 
take place in Chile. The demonstration evoked sober second thoughts among 
those who had thought Frei was running well behind Alessandri and Allende. 


President Ibdfiez courted further congressional disapproval of the make- 
up of his cabinet (HAR, XI: 335) by reappointing Arturo Zdéfiiga Latorre as 
Minister of Justice. Zdfiiga Latorre had resigned from that post in October 
1957 after being censured by Congress for alleged, but unproved, implication 
in the escape from a Santiago prison of Peronista refugee Guillermo Kelly 
(see ARGENTINA). Zdfiiga became Minister of Justice again when Octavio Reyes 
resigned in protest against Ib4fiez' support of legalization of the Communist 
Party. Ztfhiga favored Allende in the presidential race. 


President Ibdfiez gave full executive endorsement to a Copper Department 
recommendation that an energetic diplomatic campaign be waged for elimination 
of U.S. and U.N. restrictions on the sale of strategic copper to the Communist 
bloc. These embargoes, dating from the Korean War, applied to copper wire 
more than six millimeters in diameter. Meanwhile, two commercial attachés of 
the Soviet Embassy in Buenos Aires were in Santiago exploring with government 
officials the possibilities of direct sale of copper wire to the USSR. Recent 
purchases of nonstrategic Chilean wire by the Soviets (HAR, XI: 159) had been 
accomplished through English and German intermediaries, since Chile did not 
officially maintain diplomatic relations with Russia. In Moscow, the Literary 
Gazette asserted that there was a general desire among Chileans to restore 
relations with Russia. It also claimed that Chilean fisheries could supply 
all of South America, but were cut off from this market by U.S. fishing 
vessels operating off the Chilean coast. 


Congress voted to authorize a third free-port zone. The existing free 
zones of Arica and Punta Arenas would be joined by the ports of Pisagua and 
Iquique in Tarapacd4 Province. Ib4jfiez was expected to approve the legislation 
which would grant Pisagua and Iquique duty-free exportation of goods manu- 
factured in the zone and importation of goods for local consumption. El 
Mercurio criticized the practice of granting free zone status to "arbitrarily" 
selected areas as conducive to smuggling and damaging to production. 
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ARGENTINA 

During July President Arturo Frondizi was confronted with a series of 
crises that threatened at times to undo him. Federal judges rebelled against 
court reorganization; criticism by the Armed Services bordered on sedition; 
Peronistas, regular opposition politicians, and labor all challenged the 
President's policies or bemoaned the lack of them. Infusing a sense of 
urgency into these problems was the ominous reflection of a shaky economy-- 
the backdrop against which Argentina was enacting its experimental drama of 
rule by law. That Frondizi emerged whole, albeit badly shaken, was probably 
due as much to a national determination to make constitutional government 
work as it was to the President's ability to cope with the situation. 


In exercising his presidential prerogative to appoint federal judges, 
Frondizi discovered that, while the constitution gave him the power, politi- 
cal realities conditioned the manner of executing it. The President had been 
expected to comply with the constitutional necessity formally to legalize the 
federal judiciary by submitting to the Senate a list of the existing judges 
with few or no changes. When it was learned that over 30 judges appointed by 
the provisional government had not been renamed by Frondizi, the Bar Associ- 
ation protested vigorously; over 60 judges indignantly resigned; the Supreme 
Court ordered all federal courts in the capital recessed indefinitely; Chief 
Justice Alfredo Orgaz himself resigned; and segments of the press and public 
bitterly assailed the President's action. 


There was no question of Frondizi's legal right to remove judges and 
name others. He was accused, however, of removing strongly anti-Peronistas in 
favor of many who had been judges during the Perén regime. It was further 
alleged that the judges who were dropped had received no prior notification of 
impending changes. Since the amnesty law was being administered by the 
federal courts, the implication was that patronage was being used to placate 
Peronistas, who had charged that amnesty cases were being decided by preju- 
diced judges. Official government protestations that only 6% had been re- 
placed, while 80% were renamed, and 14% elevated did little to quiet the 
storm. 


The President, apparently seeing the wisdom of backtracking, admitted 
that perhaps the government had been too hasty, and began a series of consul- 
tations with spokesmen for the Bar Association and the four remaining Supreme 
Court justices. By July 18 a compromise list with objectionable names ex- 
punged was sent to the Senate for confirmation. Frondizi also agreed to 
appoint no new judges without the concordance of the Bar Association. The 
judges who had resigned, including Chief Justice Orgaz, resumed their benches, 
and the judicial system again began to function on July 21. Press and legal 
circles claimed a major victory and agreed that judicial independence had been 
preserved. 


Meanwhile elements of the Armed Forces who considered Frondizi's attitude 
concerning Peronistas far too soft intensified their grumblings. Allegations 
appeared in the press that military figures were conspiring with opposition 
politicians to overthrow Frondizi. On July 5, Navy Captain Francisco Manrique, 
who had held important posts in the provisional government and was currently 
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director of the Liceo Nacional, felt constrained to declare publicly that 
there was no possibility of a military coup against the government. 


Preparations were under way for the annual celebration of Argentine In- 
dependence Day on July 9. Traditionally the Circulo Militar, an honorary 
organization for high officers of the Armed Forces, held a banquet just prior 
to the holiday. This year Frondizi was to be the honored guest, and he was 
expected to explain his policies in an address. Admiral Arturo Rial, a hero 
of the revolution and frequently critical of Frondizi was also to speak. The 
President abruptly ordered the Armed Forces not to hold the banquet, however, 
after seeing an advance copy of Rial's speech in which it was maintained that 
the Armed Forces were horrified at the Peronista encroachment allowed by the 
government. Frondizi ordered Rial placed under house arrest, apparently to 
warn the military to do nothing rash. 


On July 9 instead of speaking at the banquet, Frondizi broadcast assur- 
ances to the nation and to the Armed Forces that neither "old nor new 
dictators" would be tolerated. The rule of law was here to stay, he declared, 
and he added that rumors of plots to overthrow him were baseless. He also 
denied that Peronistas and Communists were being appointed to important 
government posts. It was generally agreed that the address helped to calm the 
vociferous anti-Peronista elements who were constatnly seeing the hand of 
Perén in every government move. 


Opposition politicians continued nevertheless to harp on the shortcomings 
of the new government, thus capitalizing on Frondizi's obviously uncomfortable 
position. Christian Democrat Manuel Ordéfiez insisted that Frondizi was not, 
as he had promised, governing for all Argentines. Miguel Angel Zavala Ortiz, 
leader of the Unién Civica Radical del Pueblo, said that Frondizi's "rule of 
law" was nothing more than a cloak to hide the entrenchment of Peronistas. On 
the other hand, extreme nationalists accused the President of succumbing to 
the temptation of collaborating with private economic interests. Peronistas 
went further when Oscar Albrieu, Perén's last Interior Minister, suggested 
that there would not be enough room to bury all the traitors should the govern- 
ment violate the national dignity by yielding to the lures of foreign capital. 


While the Armed Forces could sometimes unite to play the role of restorers 
of liberty, within their own realm they continued to squabble among themselves. 
The Navy, which rightly took most of the credit for Perén's overthrow, ap- 
parently used its prestige to prevail upon Frondizi to approve the purchase of 
an aircraft carrier from Great Britain. The sale was reported in June, but 
denied. On July 5 the Navy officially confirmed the acquisition of the 13,350- 
ton carrier "Warrior" for $4.76 million. Navy spokesmen said that the ap- 
parent secrecy during the negotiation of the sale stemmed from fear that 
publicity would push up the price. Some observers commented that secrecy was 
most probably motivated by fear of a public uproar. They added that Frondizi 
gave his blessing to the deal in order to calm the Navy's political restless- 
ness. 


Whatever the case, the Army and the Air Force lost no time making demands 
for more motorized equipment and up-to-date jets respectively. Army and Air 
Force men could not hide their jealousy. How Frondizi could increase allo- 
cations from a national budget already at least 25% deficit-financed remained 


a mystery, but reports persisted that increased service budgets were antici- 
pated. 
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The furor over the acquisition of the "Warrior" was not confined to the 
services. Segments of labor staged five-minute protest strikes, and the 
Unién Civica Radical del Pueblo opposition in Congress demanded an investi- 
gation of the purchase. The Navy could have made a good case that the deal 
cost the nation nothing and that the Navy's strength was really being dimin- 
ished and not increased. Three old cruisers were sold for $5 million to 
Japanese and Italian firms for scrap. This more than covered the cost of the 
"Warrior" and reduced the total number of vessels by two. In addition, the 
Navy planned to scrap two other cruisers. It was not revealed whether other 
ships would be purchased. Some quarters wondered to what use the carrier 
could be put. Navy plans apparently called for antisubmarine duty. The 
"Warrior''s flight deck was too short for modern jets--the British had used 
it as a troop carrier and as a control ship during Pacific nuclear bomb 
tests--but it was perfectly adequate for slow-moving patrol planes. 


During the latter part of July, posters, sound trucks, and street 
corner demonstrations exhorted Argentines to pay honor to Evita Perén on the 
sixth anniversary of her death on July 26. Plans for giant demonstrations 
replete with parades and religious services were publicized, and insinuations 
that the descamisados would march on the Casa Rosada flew by word of mouth. 
Anti-Peronistas, in no mood to listen, tipped over sound trucks, ripped up 
posters, and broke up street meetings; the ensuing free-for-alls taxed police 
patience to the breaking point. On July 23 the federal police banned all 
political meetings for a week in the hope of avoiding trouble on July 26. 
Defiant Pgronistas demonstrated regardless, the police went into action, and 
337 persons were arrested. Peronistas held meetings abroad, and a requiem 
mass was arranged in Mexico City by friends of Evita. 


Anti-Peronistas were heartened by the firm government action. Small 
bombs which exploded in the homes of three prominent Peronista leaders indi- 
cated that some had let their enthusiasm run wild. Meanwhile Peronistas had 
internecine problems. Guillermo Kelly, who had been in hiding in Buenos 
Aires for some time (he escaped from an Argentine jail in 1956 and later from 
a Chilean prison) issued a pamphlet in which he denounced Perdén. Shortly 
after, a group of his supporters declared Kelly had been kidnaped by Peron- 
istas or by Communists and petitioned the Interior Ministry for help in 
finding him. 


Labor busily protested the rising cost of living with scattered work 
stoppages during July, but the only serious strike, that of the doctors, was 
political rather than economic in motivation. Dismissal of a doctor without 
notice provoked the dispute, but the real basis seemed to be the replacement 
of the dismissed man by a doctor considered by the Buenos Aires Academy of 
Medicine to be a Peronista. For their part Peronistas labeled the medical 
men reactionaries. Doctors countered by insisting that the dignity of the 
profession was at stake. By July 21, however, 8,500 doctors employed by 
government and charitable institutions were ready to resume their duties. 
Nevertheless, when the City Transport Workers hospital management refused 
entry to returning doctors, the strike was renewed. 


The weather gave President Frondizi an added worry when floods on July 28 
(mid-winter in Argentine) inundated populated areas along the Rio de la Plata 
from the Parand delta to Buenos Aires. Heavy rains and northwest winds of 
hurricane proportion pushed the river far above its normal levels. Homes, 
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industrial plants, and agricultural areas were flooded. It was reported that 
over 60 people were drowned, 300 missing, and 100,000 left homeless. Property 
damage was estimated in the tens of millions of dollars. The floods followed 
an unseasonal warm spell of about four weeks during which average temperatures 
were 10 degrees higher than normal for this winter month. Argentine weather 
authorities said nothing like it had ever been recorded. 


President Eisenhower answered Frondizi's June letter suggesting broadened 
inter-American economic cooperation by agreeing that consultations should be 
held. The President of the United Statés even went so far as to say that a 
conference might take place before the end of 1958. John Foster Dulles implied 
at a later press conference that a meeting of foreign ministers, not chiefs of 
state, was a possibility. In other friendly dealings, the United States and 
Argentina concluded an agreement for the joint operation of the Ellsworth 
Scientific Station in Antarctica. All buildings, supplies, and facilities 
remaining at the end of the Geophysical Year on December 31, 1958 would be 
turned over to Argentina by the United States. Argentina would thenceforth 
provide supply and administrative services, and scientists from both countries 
could continue observations and research indefinitely. Great Britain, which 
claims sovereignty over the area where the station is located, agreed to the 
transfer, since the legal status of the area was not involved. 


Argentina's desperate economic situation finally forced Frondizi to 
gamble on persuading his nationalistic supporters to take a more liberal 
attitude toward private foreign investment in petroleum. After continually 
discouraging and postponing foreign private investment in Argentine oil, 
Frondizi concluded the "biggest oil deal ever made" and put an international 
group of companies composed of American, Belgian, British, French, German, and 
Russian interests to work for Argentina's oil monopoly. Rather wild hopes 
were entertained that these interests would invest $800 million in Argentine 
oil production. All the deals made were actually working contracts with 
Yacimientos Petroliferos Fiscales (YPF), and not in any sense direct con- 
cessions to outsiders. But the removal of Argentina's "go it alone" policy 
represented an important reversal of traditional nationalistic policies. Of 
the total investment, the largest contractors were a U.S. group including 
Atlas Corporation, Hidden Splendor Mining Company, Petro Atlas Inc., William 
Brothers Corporation, and Mid Continent Exploration Company. Another large 
participant ‘was a German-French firm, Ferrostaal. The agreement included the 
provisions that these companies would supply YPF with equipment valued at 
$50 million, drill the equivalent of 4,000 wells in the Comodoro Rivadavia 
area, sell Argentina at least 18 million barrels of the oil, undertake a study 
of building a new pipeline from the Comodoro Rivadavia field to Buenos Aires, 
and install at a minimum cost of $5 million a plant for the production of 
machinery, equipment, and spare parts for the petroleum and related industries. 
Separate agreements were also concluded with several other companies for well- 
repair work, exploration, and the development of oil, both on dry land and 
under water, as well as its transportation. By the end of the month these 
contracts already amounted to approximately $298 million, and more agreements 
were expected to be signed in the near future with companies from all parts of 
the world. The Soviet Union was quick to make an additional offer of 300,000 
tons of crude oil beyond their present contract (HAR, XI: 339), plus a 
contract for $100 million worth of Communist oil-field equipment in exchange 
for Argentine agricultural products. Contracts with the Colombian and Vene- 
zuelan Governments were also concluded to meet the present oil shortage. 
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In an address to the nation on the petroleum problem, Frondizi stated 
that Argentina would fight the battle of petroleum on all fronts. This 
included the re-allocation of the $350 million normally spent on oil imports 
to the purchase of capital goods needed for power, transportation, and 
industry as a whole. Furthermore, he expressed the hope that, if the oil 
exploitation program were successful, Argentina would not only be self- 
sufficient in petroleum, but would be an exporter of the "black gold" within 
six years. 


Reactions to Frondizi's new oil policy, especially among U.S. business- 
men, were favorable. There was some speculation in diplomatic circles that 
American concerns might now need to turn to the Export-Import Bank for finan- 
cial aid, but the firms mentioned in Frondizi's announcement had more than 
adequate resources with which to embark on the program. 


The Argentine Government was also negotiating to develop the nation's 
coal resources in southern Argentina through a $30 million credit which was 
to be granted by the French firm Comptoir Industriel et Agricole de Ventes 4 
l'Etranger (CIAVE). The proposed plans for use of the money included the 
stepping-up of coal production, especially in the Rio Turbio mines, from the 
196 thousand tons of 1957 to a new high of 1.2 million tons per year by 1960 
or 1961. According to the memorandum signed by the Argentine Government, 
CIAVE would also supply technical assistance. A 15,000-kilowatt power plant 
for the Rio Turbio mines was also in the offing through a $2 million contract 
with Czechoslovakian interests. 


Just how Frondizi expected to overcome traditional Argentine antipathy 
to foreign development of underground resources was not certain. He was 
reported to have said that since he had won a great popular majority in the 
election, it should not be impossible to convince the country to accept his 
decisions in this matter. 


URUGUAY 


The nationalization of meat-packing plants in Uruguay appeared to be 
heading for trouble. The Frigorffico Nacional plant operated by the govern- 
ment was unable to pay for cattle bought for processing, and as a result the 
suppliers began diverting their stock to buyers with ready cash. This situ- 
ation created a black market in meats and, according to authorities, was 
resulting in a serious health and sanitary problem. The gravity of the 
situation was emphasized by the president of Frigorffico Nacional, Ramén M. 
Salgado, when he announced that the scarcity of meat had forced the suspen- 
sion of deliveries to public health agencies. 


The government, meanwhile, was making plans to open the Swift plant, 
expropriated on April 26 (HAR, XI: 280), and it appropriated five million 
pesos (about $825,000) for this purpose amid the cries of the opposition, who 
maintained that the money should be used to pay the debts of the Frigorifico 
Nacional. The opposition also claimed that this amount would be inadequate, 
since experts had calculated that a working capital of at least 10 million 
pesos (about $1.65 million) was necessary. 
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In an extraordinary session, the National Council finally passed a law 
designed to control and regulate the meat market. The law prohibited the 
import and export of beef and pork, fixed quotas for slaughtering, restricted 
the opening of new meat markets, and authorized the suspension of the sale of 
meat for a maximum of two days a week. 


The extended and steady decline of the Uruguayan peso in the free ex- 
change market was finally interrupted and even reversed. The peso jumped from 
14.60¢ to 16.50¢ immediately following the Iraqi coup. The momentum came from 
the quick upturn in international wool prices, which is the mainstay of 
Uruguay's foreign exchange income, accounting for 50% to 60% of the nation's 
total exports. Part of the recovery was attributed by some authorities to a 
flow of "flight capital" into the country from Lebanese and Syrians with 
Uruguayan connections. 


The exchange control policies introduced in Uruguay in October 1957, 
which expired on June 30, were extended until September 30, 1958 by the 
National Council. In effect, the restrictions accord preference to imports 
from countries with which Uruguay has bilateral agreements. Permits for 
imports from other countries are granted only if the merchandise involved can- 
not be obtained from one of the countries in the bilateral trade list, and 
then only if credit terms of at least 180 days can be obtained. 


Uruguay and Argentina signed a new payment agreement as a corollary to 
their Treaty of Friendship and Commerce of December 1956. The agreement pro- 
vided that the contracting parties would grant preferential treatment in the 
marketing of each other's finished, semi-finished, and raw materials on the 
basis of world prices. 


Uruguay planned to sell to Brazil 250,000 tons of wheat during the next 
three years. The agreement provided for a possible shortage of this commodity 
in Uruguay, in which case only 80% of the agreed amount would be delivered. A 
secondary agreement was to be drafted annually fixing the price and quality of 
wheat. 


Washington Bermidez, who was recently dismissed from his duties as the 
Uruguayan representative on the Economic and Social Council of the Organization 
of American States (OAS), and who thereupon resigned as Counselor in the 
Uruguayan Embassy in Washington, addressed a letter to Foreign Minister Oscar 
Secco Ellauri, who had ordered his dismissal. Bermidez complained about the 
manner in which he had been dismissed, adding that he had never known such 
treatment to be accorded any public servant in Uruguay. He deplored the 
fact that he was not given an opportunity to present his case before dismissal, 
as is done in a democratic country which respects the rights of the individual. 


José A. Mora of Uruguay was elected to a regular 10-year term as Secretary 
General of the OAS. He had been temporarily appointed to the post upon the 
death of Carlos Davila of Chile in 1957. Mora told representatives of the 21 
American republics gathered at the Pan American Union in Washington, D.C., 
that "the spirit of brotherhood" would continue to guide him in his work. 
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Reports originating from outside Paraguay claimed that as a result of 
the unsuccessful June revolt (HAR, XI: 342) many hundreds of persons have 
been jailed and others brutally tortured in an effort to make them reveal 
the names of their associates, many of them dying as a result of the injuries 
sustained in their inquisitional ordeal. In Asuncién, Gustavo Gonzdlez, a 
member of the Liberal Party, was arrested after he made a speech before the 
Faculty of Law on the subject of "Liberty." The sponsors of the lecture and 
some participants were also arrested. 


The government, meanwhile, was making efforts to show the world that 
Paraguay was moving rapidly toward the restoration of civil liberties, even 
allowing the Liberal Party to hold a convention. The meeting was held in 
Asuncién with 260 delegates in attendance, including Paraguayans from Buenos 
Aires and Montevideo. Several speakers pointed out the need for harmonious 
and peaceful coexistence and declared that true freedom of assembly would be 
the final stage of democracy in Paraguay. They asked that similar treatment 
be accorded to the other opposition party, the Partido Revolucionario 
Febrerista, and to other political organizations. A letter was read from 
Monsignor Anibal Mena Porta, Archbishop of Asuncién, in which he expressed 
his approval, as representative of the Church, of the government's efforts to 
restore democratic institutions in Paraguay. The final request made by the 
delegates that martial law be suspended and freedom of the press restored 
indicated that Paraguay had still not achieved any significant degree of 
democracy. 


American Ambassador to Paraguay Walter C. Ploeser expressed disagreement 
with those who believed that Paraguay was governed by a dictatorship. He 
claimed that the country was moving slowly toward a democratic way of govern- 
ment, adding that Paraguay was strongly anti-Communist and on very friendly 
terms with the United States and other free countries. 


Authorized loans to Paraguay totaling $2.5 million were announced by the 
Development Loan Fund of the U.S. International Cooperation Administration. 
The loans were to be used to finance the cost of crushed-rock surfacing for 
the remaining dirt portion of the international highway known as the Brazilian 
Road, connecting Paraguay and Brazil. This dirt road from Coronel Oviedo to 
Puerto Presidente Stroessner on the Parand River, a distance of approximately 
195 kilometers, had been under construction for several years. It was 
scheduled for completion within a few months. The road is of vital importance 
to the commerce of both Paraguay and Brazil since it will afford an improved 
route between Asuncién and other Paraguayan cities and the Brazilian port of 
Paranagud in the state of Parandé. Paranagudé is a free port for Paraguay by 
virtue of a treaty with Brazil. 


Samuel C. Waugh, president of the Export-Import Bank, announced that his 
agency had authorized a $1 million credit to Paraguay to finish financing the 
installation of the first water supply system in Asuncién. The Export-Import 
Bank's latest loans will bring the Bank's total credit to the Corporacién de 
Obras Sanitarias de Asuncién (CORPOSANA) to $8 million. It will enable 
CORPOSANA to purchase in the United States additional construction materials 
and equipment such as meters and meter boxes, in order to increase the number 
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of service connections and thereby augment its income. The project is about 


_two-thirds completed, and it is expected that the expanded program can be 


finished during the first quarter of 1959. Aggregate advances under the 
credit, as increased, will be repayable in fifty approximately equal semi- 
annual installments commencing on June 15, 1960. 


Paraguay established a new system for conversion of specific duties on 
imports into U.S. dollars. The law provided for an exchange of one U.S. 
dollar for each 15 guaranfes to be used in computing all items in tariff para- 
graphs that, previous to the new law,.were affected by Paraguayan Law No. 151 
of September 26, 1952. It also provided for an exchange of one U.S. dollar 
for each 3 guaranfes in computing all items in tariff paragraphs 87 through 
95 mentioned in the same law. The new law specifically states, however, that 
items listed in existing bilateral agreements will not be covered until new 
treaties are negotiated. Therefore, the new conversion rates have not been 
put into effect for articles from the United States included in the existing 
bilateral trade agreement. 


Economic conditions in Paraguay during the first five months of 1958 were 
characterized by stability in domestic prices, in the currency issue of the 
Central Bank, and in the exchange rate for the U.S. dollar. The May index for 
the cost of living in Asuncién was 3% below the index of December 1957, and 
only 1% higher than in July 1957 before the guaran{ was depreciated from the 
rate of 60 guaranfes per U.S. dollar to 110 guaranfes. The dollar exchange 
rate quoted by the Central Bank had remained unchanged at 110 guaranfes since 
early November 1957. 


Preliminary negotiations between Paraguay and Japan for the admission of 
Japanese immigrants had reached a successful conclusion. The program would 
admit 150,000 Japanese immigrants over a 30-year period. The region on the 
Brazil-Paraguay border, near Ciudad Presidente Stroessner, comprising 120,000 
hectares of fertile forest lands on either side of the International Highway 
now under construction, had been provisionally selected to be developed by 
the Japanese immigrants. Japan, on the other hand, was to build three ships 
and five river boats for Paraguay to be used in the transportation of farm 
products on the Parand4 River. Previously President Stroessner had been unre- 
ceptive to this proposition (HAR, XI: 282). 


BRAZIL 


During July President Juscelino Kubitschek gained support for his cam- 
paign to have Latin America's voice heard in world affairs. Speaking to 400 
high-ranking Brazilian military officers at the Itamaraty Palace (the foreign 
office) on July 18, Kubitschek declared that "if our support is valuable, our 
opinion in world politics must be valuable also." Applauded vigorously by the 
officers, Kubitschek added that Brazilian-American relations are built on a 
bedrock of interdependence rather than subordination, and stressed that he 
wished to amplify Latin American participation in global affairs but not to 
ask special favors of the United States. Lamenting that Latin nations have 
played only an inconspicuous, rear-guard role in the cold war, Kubitschek 
stated: "We recognize the heavy burden borne by the United States in the 
common battle for the defense of the West and our civilization's highest 
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values. We must maintain with the North American republic the indestructible 
relations which have become our common heritage and which must not be weakened." 


Kubitschek subsequently wired President Dwight Eisenhower to the effect 
that Latin American participation in a summit conference is "reasonable, just 
and even indispensable." This message placed Brazil ever more solidly behind 
the United States, inasmuch as Kubitschek did not bother to cable either 
Nikita Khrushchev or the United Nations. Eisenhower in turn wrote to Kubitschek 
on July 26, agreeing that Latin America "should participate in considering 
world problems."" Eisenhower added that he was especially please to receive 
Brazil's support of the principle that the proposed summit conference should be 
held within the United Nations. 


Kubitschek's initiative was endorsed by Vice President Joao Goulart, by 
Juracy Magalhdes, president of the Unido Democratica, and by Plinio Salgado, 
head of the Partido de Representa¢gdo Popular. Most sectors of the Brazilian 
press agreed that Kubitschek was enhancing the nation's prestige, and other 
voices in Latin America chorused approval, but some critics within Brazil 
alleged that Kubitschek's interest in world affairs was both abrupt and oppor- 
tunistic. Brazilian Reds charged that Kubitschek had shown scant interest in 
foreign affairs until the anti-Nixon flurries in Lima and Caracas. Allegedly; 
Kubitschek then pounced upon the riots as a pretext to attract world attention 
and to camouflage the catastrophic failure of his domestic policies, as evi- 
denced by the coffee crisis and the sluggishness of automobile manufacturing. 
Some foreign observers in Brazil also wondered if Spanish-speaking nations, 
especially Argentina, would not view Kubitschek's actions as a brazen attempt 
to usurp political leadership of South America. Nevertheless, most Brazilian 
businessmen and voters seemed to welcome Kubitschek's growing international- 
ism. 


In England, Spanish intellectual Salvador de Madariaga protested remarks 
made in the Manchester Guardian concerning Kubitschek's appeal to Eisenhower. 
The Guardian had written: "Perhaps on the fifth anniversary of the revolution 
in Cuba, Fidel Castro will also agree to share in the summit conference." 
Madariaga in turn asked if the West, and especially the United States, was not 
lacking in the ardor which was impelling Castro to struggle for freedom 
against overwhelming odds. Madariaga made no comments on the discrepancy 
between American and Latin American sacrifices during the Korean blood bath. 


John Foster Dulles' plans to visit Brazil were still unchanged at month's 
end, and Rio police chief Colonel Danilo Nunes warned during a press confer- 
ence that Brazilian police were well prepared to cope with whatever manifes- 
tations the Communists might be able to organize. Meanwhile, the Red- 
infiltrated Unido Nacional de Estudantes (UNE) announced that although its 
resentment of Dulles'visit would be expressed through "democratic and civi- 
lized means," Dulles would not be allowed to pass in front of its premises 
as he was scheduled to do. The UNE claimed that to stop Dulles it had a 
secret plan, kept under lock and key and known to only three people. But on 
July 23 the Democratic Youth Front and the Student Press Association denounced 
the UNE and the Unido Brasileira de Estudantes Secundarios (UBES) as being 
Communist pawns and infiltrated by professional agitators. Describing the UNE 
as a blind supporter of Red causes and as the arch-fomenter of anti-Dulles 
feeling, the Democratic Youth Front asked the public to ignore the UNE's 
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incitements. It was also pointed out that scarcely 20% of the Federal 
District's students belong to the shrill and boastful UNE. Later, the 
Metropolitan Union of Students forbade its members to demonstrate against 
Dulles, explaining that Brazilian-American ties, which are rooted in the 
struggle against any form of totalitarianism, could be injured by un- 
friendly actions. Students at Brazil's Catholic University also announced 
that they would invite Dulles to speak at their institution, while the 
National Youth Front challenged Red leader Luis Carlos Prestes to public 
debate over the execution of Hungarian leaders Imre Nagy and Paul Maleter. 
Commenting on Prestes' thunderous silence on the subject of Soviet brutali- 
ties, the National Youth Front suggested charging admission for the debate 
so as to share the proceeds between the Red Cross and the relatives of the 
martyrs “butchered in the Hungarian uprising."' At month's end, Prestes had 
not accepted the debate. 


On July 31, furthermore, a Communist slip-up caused much mirth among 
ironic Cariocans: of some 1,200 persons expected at the Hotel Gléria for a 
mammoth party honoring the Soviet delegation to the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union convention, only some 300 appeared. Red-faced Reds admitted that most 
of the invitations had not been sent out, owing to an oversight. A simul- 
taneous American reception at Rio's Navy Club was jammed with guests, 
including Soviet chief delegate Alexander Volkov. It was rumored that Moscow 
had severed relations with the Brazilian Communist Party because the latter's 
Central Committee had had the effrontery in March to approve a political 
declaration without first consulting the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 


The 47th annual conference of the Inter-Parliamentary Union opened in 
Rio de Janeiro on July 22. Delegates from 55 nations, including the Soviet 
Union, were present. Soviet delegates accused the United States and Great 
Britain of aggression in Lebanon and Jordan, but an able defense of the 
Allies was given by American Representatives William R. Poague, Democrat of 
Texas, and Kenneth B. Keating, Republican of New York. The American speakers 
contrasted American offers to withdraw from Lebanon in favor of United 
Nations troops with Soviet refusal even to consider such a step in Hungary, 
and also challenged Russia to accept a system of arms inspection so as to ban 
nuclear testing. The conference ended on July 31 after unanimously approving 
the creation of an international police force, disarmament conferences, and 
the ending of nuclear tests by means of international control. 


Francisco Negrao de Lima was appointed Foreign Minister on July 4. 
Fifty-five years old and member of a politically-prominent Minas Gerais 
family, Negr&o de Lima was a former ambassador to Venezuela and Paraguay. He 
replaced José Carlos de Macedo Soares, who had resigned early in June (HAR, 
XI: 344). 


The cruzeiro remained weak at about 135 to the dollar, and Brazil was 
still neck-deep in economic difficulties. At the behest of new Finance 
Minister Lucas Lopes, Kubitschek signed on July 30 a decree reducing the 
1958 budget by ten billion cruzeiros. This decree would involve restricting 
the construction of Brasilia to a level strictly necessary for the govern- 
ment's transfer there in 1960. Lopes also hoped that the cut, along with the 
issuance of $160 million worth of new treasury notes, and the printing of 


$54 million in new currency, would enable the government almost to balance the 
budget. 
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Dips in coffee and cocoa prices during July spurred Brazilian attempts to 
wangle a $100 million loan from the Export-Import Bank. A balance existed 
between world production and consumption of cocoa, but Brazil had a surplus of 
20 million bags of coffee from the 1957-58 crop year. Coffee exports remained 
Brazil's life blood, having supplied 61% of the country's foreign exchange in 
1957. However, with other lands selling below Brazil's rigidly-supported 
prices, Brazilian coffee exports dwindled from 16.8 million bags in 1956, to 
14.3 in 1957 and to an estimated 13.0 in 1958. 


Brazilian producers had begun exporting several former imports, such as 
red wines to France and sewing machines and electrical equipment to the United 
States. They were also trying to push new lines for export, while Petrobr4s' 
asphalt factory at Cubat&o produced a record 66,060 barrels of asphalt in 
April. Supplying 90% of Brazil's annual consumption, the plant represented an 
annual saving of $10 million of foreign exchange. Shortage of coastal ship- 
ping continued to plague Brazil. The port of Santos was jammed with freight, 
and, on account of inefficient unloading facilities, the northern ports of 
Fortaleza and Cabedelo were also proving to be bottlenecks. In view of the 
lack of adequate Brazilian shipping, Kubitschek renewed permission for foreign 
flag vessels to engage in Brazilian coastal trade. Meanwhile, 14 new vessels 
were ordered by Brazil from Polish shipyards, as well as 36 from the United 
States and an undisclosed number from Japan. Even more significant was the 
disclosure that the Ishikawajima Company of Japan was setting up an entire 
shipyard in Rio de Janeiro, and that shipbuilders from other nations would 
also come to Brazil in the near future. Brazil's existing shipyards had built 
destroyers and other vessels for the Brazilian Navy but had not been active in 
the construction of cargo or passenger vessels. 


Petrobras reached a new daily average production of 42,000 barrels, which 
would not greatly reduce the 64 million barrels of oil that Brazil imports 
annually. Construction was also accelerated on the oil pipeline to Bolivia 
which would cost a total of $150 million. 


os Villares S.A., one of Brazil's leading producers of special steel 
alloys, borrowed $1.7 million from the Export-Import Bank and planned to 
triple production within three years. Its output of steel alloys would be 
used in the automobile industry, which is making Sao Paulo the Detroit of 
South America and which is expected to produce some 270,000 vehicles a year 
by 1960. 


The Cachoeira Dourada hydroelectric plant in Goids State was under con- 
struction during July. Its first stage was to be completed in December, when 
transmission lines from two generators would begin to carry power to Goiania. 
The lines will later be carried to Brasilia, and Goids will eventually tie in 
its power system with those of Minas Gerais and Sdo Paulo, but Brazil's 
nuclear scientist Motta Rezen advised installation of an atomic energy plant 
for Brasflia. He stated that atomic energy would be cheaper than electrical 
energy for Brasflia, which is 400 kilometers from Cachoeira Dourada. The 
United States and Brazil signed a uranium agreement on July 10. It provided 
for doubling the amount of uranium that the United States would furnish 
Brazil for the use of its atomic reactors. 


In lamenting the sufferings experienced by drought refugees from the 
Northeast, Sdo Paulo's Carmelo Cardinal Vasconcelos Mota said during July 
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that were it not for his faith he would be a Communist. Many persons were 
reportedly killed in gun battles between landowners and squatters along the 
banks of the Azul River in western Parané. 


Foreword 
(continued from p. 357) 


forced to resign. Representative Charles 0. Porter of Oregon was received in 
Caracas with a friendly enthusiasm in sharp contrast with the reception given 
Vice President Nixon, and which revealed how sensitive Latin Americans are 
toward the Latin American policies of U.S. government leaders. 


On July 20, Independence Day, Colombia installed its first freely-elected 
National Congress in nearly nine years. Under the parity formula, both 
parties had equal representation, but, while the Liberals were united, the 
Conservatives were divided into three or four factions. Violence on a fright- 
ful scale continued in the countryside and even spread to Bogotd, with the 
inevitable damage to the national economy. However, there were signs that 
order would slowly be restored and that the peso would recover somewhat. 
Traditionally turbulent Ecuador provided a strangely contrasting picture of 
peace. Despite strikes by railroad workers and bakers, Peru was likewise 
quiet. 


The overwhelming victory of the Bolivian government party, the Movimiento 
Nacional Revolucionario, in the congressional elections was less complete 
than it seemed. The decline in the number of voters indicated the same kind 
of apathy as Mexicans feel toward the PRI, the Church-supported Falange sur- 
vived as a fighting force, and former President Enrique Hertzog returned from 
exile and formed the Alianza Democraética. Above all, the MNR was sharply 
divided between the partisans of leftist, anti-American Juan Lechin and those 
of President Siles Zuazo, who is totally dependent on the United States and 
who licks the hand which feeds him. 


In Chile the Communist-suppressing Law for the Defense of Democracy was 
rescinded, and the Communists emerged into the sunlight. They supported 
Socialist Salvador Allende for the presidency in the midst of general un- 
certainty as to the outcome of the elections. The official organ of the Arch- 
bishopric of Santiago denounced those who had favored the abolition of the Law 
for the Defense of Democracy; many Catholics protested to 92-year-old José 
Cardinal Caro, and the result was a split in the following of Eduardo Frei. 
The legalization of the Communist Party was clearly tied to the government's 
attempt to sell copper behind the Iron Curtain, and there was widespread talk 
of restoring diplomatic relations with Russia. 


Argentine President Arturo Frondizi's removal of federal judges who had 
been strongly anti-Peronista provoked resentment among the Armed Forces 
leaders who had led the 1955 revolution. Frondizi canceled the traditional 
banquet at the Circulo Militar when he saw the text of Admiral Arturo Rial's ’ 
speech, and he himself took to the air to declare that he would tolerate 
neither old nor new dictators. There was a sharp rivalry among the Armed 
Forces, each branch seeking prestige and power for no good purpose. The 
acquisition by the Navy of the British aircraft carrier "Warrior" provoked 
widespread protests, and observers wondered "Qu'allaient-ils faire dans cette 
galére?" The sixth anniversary of Eva Perén's death was celebrated on 
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July 26 with violence in Argentina and with requiem masses by friends of that 
latter-day Eve in places like Mexico City. Hoping desperately to promote oil 
exploration and thus save the Argentine economy, Frondizi made deals with 
foreign oil companies, chiefly American, thus reverting to the policy which 
was one of the principal causes of Perén's downfall. 


The crisis in Uruguay's meat industry seemed unending as the government, 
which was incapable of running the Frigorffico Nacional, made plans to take 
over the packing plants formerly owned by Swift and Armour. Having rigged up 
another presidential term for himself, and thereby provoked serious unrest of 
which only slight news reached the outside world, Paraguayan President Alfredo 
Stroessner felt it necessary to give the opposition a little freedom, and he 
permitted a meeting of the Liberal Party. Following the unfortunate example 
of American ambassadors in other Latin American countries, U.S. envoy Walter 
C. Ploeser went out of his way to flatter the Stroessner administration; it 
was certain that the opposition would not forget his words. 


Despite his disclaimers to Argentine President Frondizi, there was no 
doubt that Brazilian President Juscelino Kubitschek was trying to seize the 
initiative from Spanish American countries when he proposed a meeting of 
American Presidents rather than foreign ministers or ministers of finance. 
The press greeted this proposal with the same naive enthusiasm with which it 
welcomed Peruvian President Prado's now-forgotten "Prado Doctrine"; few had 
the courage to recall the waste of money and utter uselessness of the last 
meeting of American Presidents, that held in Panama. In Latin American diplo- 
macy, there is a kind of unwritten agreement not to spoil each other's fun. 
Meanwhile the exodus of refugees from the drought-ravaged Northeast of Brazil 
continued. 


Ronald Hilton 
Editor 


THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 


by 
H, 


Rémy (Gilbert Renault). GOA, ROME OF THE ORIENT. Translated from the French 
by Lancelot C. Sheppard. London. Arthur Barker. Distributed in the United 
States by Associated Booksellers, Westport, Conn. 1957. Pp. 238. $5.00. 


The French title of the original was Goa, Rome de l'Orient. The author 
is a French army officer (a colonel, to be precise), who rather imperially 
chooses to be known only by one name, Remy; his real name is Gilbert Renault. 
He is a militant Catholic, and has written in The Messenger the story of a 
priest living behind the Iron Curtain. Rémy was active in the Resistance 
against the Germans, and has penned two historical records of this period, 
Portrait of a Spy and Courage and Fear. Like many French Catholics, he is an 
admirer of Salazar's Portugal, and it should be noted that the new French 
constitution proposed by de Gaulle was clearly influenced by the Salazar 
model. It is good to have an account of the Portuguese enclaves in India, 
which we hear so much about because of Indian outrage at their survival, but 
which so few of us have had the opportunity to visit. Rémy's description is 
dramatic and colorful, but it is essentially a diatribe against India written 
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by a man whose historical and sociological baggage is light. We still await a 
sober, factual account of the complicated affairs of Portuguese India. 


P. Luis Gonzaga Jaeger, S.J., Editor. "Jesuitas no Sul do Brasil." P6rto 
Alegre. Livraria Selbach. 6 vols. 1951-56. 


This worthy enterprise of the Instituto Anchietano de Pesquisas should be 
viewed as a series of independent works rather than as an organized study of 
the history of Jesuit missions in southern Brazil. Interesting in themselves, 
the volumes are not arranged in any special order. Volume 1 (1951, pp. 391) 
by P. Luis Gonzaga Jaeger, S.J.; is entitled Os trés md4rtires rio-grandenses 
on the cover, but the title page reads instead "Os Bem-aventurados Roque 
Gonz4lez, Afonso Rodriguez e Joao del Castillo, M4rtires do Caaré e Pirapé," 
giving us the names of the three 17th-century Jesuit martyrs whose story is 
told in this volume; the first was born in Asuncién, Paraguay, the other two 
came over from Spain. In the second volume (1950, 517, pp. 395), we jump to 
the 20th century for a biography of a saintly German Jesuit priest P. Jodo 
Batista Reus, S.J. (the title gives the Brazilian form of his name), who was 
born in Pottenstein in 1868, went to Brazil in 1900, and after decades of 
activity among the people of Rio Grande do Sul, died in 1947. Volumes III 
(1954, pp. 434) and IV (1954, pp. 462), Histéria das missdes orientais do 
Uruguai, provide us with a new edition of the classic work by the historian 
Aurélio Porto, who published it in 1943, two years before his death. These 
two volumes are the most useful in the series, and give us an account of the 
mid-18th century crisis which brought about the expulsion of the Jesuits from 
Brazil, as well as from Spanish America. Volume V in the series is not yet 
published, although it will apparently be a new work entitled Cultura dos sete 
povos, by P. Arnaldo Bruxel, S.J. The sixth volume (1956, pp. 474) is a new 
edition of a geography of the state, A fisionomia do Rio Grande do Sul, by 
P. Balduino Rambo, S.J., first issued in 1942. Further plans for this praise- 
worthy series seem vague. 


W. Storrs Lee. THE STRENGTH TO MOVE A MOUNTAIN. New York. Putnam's. 1958. 
Pp. 318. $5.00. 


The author, who was for years associated with Middlebury College and for 
a period with the U.S. Navy, tells in swashbuckling fashion the story of the 
Panama Canal. It has been given in more scholarly form by Miles P. DuVal, 
Jr., to whose And the Mountains Will Move (Stanford University Press, 1947) 
the author gladly acknowledges his debt. Lee's account combines verve, drama, 
good documentation, and some fascinating photographs. However, the very 
title of the Foreword, "Something Worth Bragging About," tells us that the 
spirit of Teddy Roosevelt rides again. Chapter I waves as its title, like a 
star-spangled flag, T. R.'s boast "I took the Isthmus, Started the Canal." 
Lee is excellent as a dramatist, but the foreword indicates a rather sim- 
plistic interpretation of international affairs: "It's our Canal. We built 
it." (p. 10) In order to justify keeping it, Lee takes the familiar line 
that the Suez and Panama cases are different. Of course they are different. ; 
Suez was built with respect for the law, for the sovereignty and the integrity : 
of the country controlling the land traversed, and with no attempt to assert ’ 
new sovereign rights. On the other hand, Lee himself boasts that Roosevelt ' 
engineered a revolution in order to grab Panama through a puppet government 
and, after offending Colombian integrity and sovereignty, offset the supposed 
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and rather fictitious sovereignty of Panama with para-sovereign rights for 
the United States. It follows somehow that, while it is fine for European 
"imperialists" to be ousted, the United States must defend its "rights." 
All of whiciproves how pleasant it is to encourage other countries to give 
up their rights and territorial possessions. 


W. Stanley Rycroft. RELIGION AND FAITH IN LATIN AMERICA. Philadelphia. 
Westminster Press. 1958. Pp. 208. $3.75. 


This excellent little book gives a well-documented account of religion 
in Latin America, with a bibliography which comes down as far as the young 
Colombian social anthropologist Orlando Fals-Borda. W. Stanley Rycroft, who 
was born in England and later served as a missionary teacher in Peru, is now 
Secretary for Latin America, Board of Foreign Missions, Presbyterian Church 
of the U.S.A. His thesis is that, despite the supposedly Roman Catholic 
character of Latin America, it is really a pagan continent to which the 
Spanish conquistadores brought a debased form of Christianity which was simply 
superimposed on the deep paganism of the Indians. It is hard to find flaws in 
Rycroft's scholarship, although on p. 135 Martim Affonso de Souza's name 
appears in a Spanish form, and Serafim Leite's name is slightly garbled. His 
thesis is well illustrated, but it may be that the kettle is calling the pot 
black. With equal reason a Latin American could point out that in supposedly 
Christian United States, an utterly pagan cult of worldly success and auri 
sacra fames hold the minds of the bulk of the population in spiritual servi- 
tude. 


Alfonso Reyes. OBRAS COMPLETAS. Mexico. Fondo de Cultura Econdémica. VI. 
1957. Pp. 456. VII. 1958. Pp. 531. 


These two new volumes in the complete works of Alfonso Reyes reveal the 
breadth of the scholarship of that Mexican polygraph. Volume VI and the first 
part of volume VII consist of a series of collected articles on various points 
of Castilian literature; special attention is given to Géngora, the third 
centennial of whose death in 1927 brought a revived interest in a poet who 
since then has enjoyed an excessive prestige. These literary studies are 
written in the traditional vein of literary research and are manifestations 
of a very Hispanized, rather un-Mexican Alfonso Reyes. Of more interest are 
the brief notes on a variety of subjects which make up the bulk of Volume VII. 
In them we see not the author of scholastic studies but the much more inter- 
esting Alfonso Reyes, sensitive to all the issues of the day. These notes are 
written in a more spontaneous style than the academic essays about Spanish 
literature. Those who know Alfonso Reyes will appreciate the manifestation of 
his liberal, sensitive mind; he never lived in an ivory tower with the 
shutters closed. 


Vladimir P. Timoshenko and Boris C. Swerling. THE WORLD'S SUGAR. PROGRESS 
AND POLICY. Stanford University Press. 1957. Pp. 364. $6.50. 


This volume is published by Stanford University's Food Research Institute 
in its studies on "Food, Agriculture, and World War II." Professor Swerling 
has made sugar one of his special research concerns, and he is the author of 
International Control of Sugar, 1918-1941. The volume which he has now pre- 
pared with Professor V. P. Timoshenko deals with sugar as an international 
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commodity. There is no section devoted especially to Cuba, but that island's 
sugar industry naturally figures prominently throughout the volume, and for 
this reason the book is of real interest to Latin Americanists. 


Eduardo Torroja. THE STRUCTURES OF EDUARDO TORROJA. AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
ENGINEERING ACCOMPLISHMENT. New York. F. W. Dodge. 1958. Pp. 198. $8.50. 


The Spanish architect Eduardo Torroja is the founder and director of the 
Technical Institute of Construction and Cement at Costillares, which has 
achieved universal recognition. Torroja is a distinguished theorist, compa- 
rable to Pier Luigi Nervi. His structures are simple in appearance, but 
immensely subtle and daring in their fundamental concept. Foreigners have 
failed to realize that Spain produces highly skilled engineers and architects. 
The autobiography of Eduardo Torroja, with its wealth of excellent illus- 
trations, should help correct this lacuna in our information about Spain. 


Pieter Geyl. THE REVOLT OF THE NETHERLANDS, 1555-1609. New York. Barnes 
and Noble. 1958. Pp. 310. $6.00. 


This is a photographic reprint of an already classic work about the 
revolt of the Netherlands against Spanish rule. Professor Geyl of the Uni- 
versity of Utrecht wrote this study in English when he was Professor of Dutch 
History at the University of London. It was based on his Geschiedenis van de 
Nederlandsche Stam, and is in some way a retort to Motley's Rise of the Dutch 
Republic, in which the struggle between Spain and the Lowlands is viewed as 
essentially a victory of Protestantism over Catholicism, of Light over Dark- 
ness. Professor Geyl's scholarly book provides us with a careful account of 
an almost forgotten phase of Spanish history. 


Barnaby Conrad. THE DEATH OF MANOLETE. Boston. Houghton Mifflin, the River- 
side Press. 1958. Pp. 148. $5.00. 


Apparently they do not have slaughterhouses in Spain. They simply kill 
the cattle in public before a large crowd, using a rather primitive butcher's 
knife. The butchers must belong to some guild, since they wear a quaint uni- 
form. Like most ancient guilds, it seems to have religious associations, 
since the butcher prays to the Virgen de la Macarena before going to work. It 
is curious that in a country where wages are low, this semiskilled profession 
should be so well-remunerated that a good butcher can become a millionaire 
while still young. This may be because of union abuses, or it may be because 
it is hazardous work; the management does not seem to provide adequate safety 
devices. This explains why one young Andalusian butcher named Manolete was 
killed at the age of 30 while killing a steer. It may also be the reason why 
meat is so expensive in Spain, which is unfortunate, since so many Spaniards 
cannot afford to eat it. The trouble is in part that Spaniards do not seem to 
breed cattle according to modern principles; they have an absurdly national- 
istic pride in their longhorns, which are really not good meat animals. This 
is at least the impression we receive when we read this book and view its 
numerous photographs. It was presumably published as a warning against primi- 
tive industrial practices, and it makes us feel proud and happy that the U.S. 
Congress has finally. passed a humane slaughter bill. 
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MEXICO. PRE-HISPANIC PAINTINGS. New York Graphic Society., 1958. Pp. 25, 
32 plates. $16.50. 


In these days when scholarly publications are reduced to ever cheaper 
formats, it is a pleasure to greet another volume in the distinguished 
collection "The UNESCO World Art Series," published by the New York Graphic 
Society by arrangement with UNESCO. This superb 19" by 14" book was printed 
with extraordinary skill by Amilcare Pizzi of Milan, Italy. It is the tenth 
in the series, the earlier volumes having described the art of India (paint- 
ings from Ajanta caves), Egypt (paintings from tombs and temples), Australia 
(aboriginal paintings, Arnhem Land), Yugoslavia (mediaeval frescoes), Norway 
(paintings from the Stave churches), Iran (Persian miniatures), Spain 
(Romanesque paintings), Ceylon (paintings from temple, shrine and rock), and 
the USSR (Early Russian Icons). The aim of the series is apparently to show 
how early art, long before the development of "sophisticated," modern, inter- 
national art, revealed the welling up of the simple aspirations of humanity, 
which have strange similarities everywhere. In his preface, Jacques Soustelle 
(who was a Mexicanist before he became a fighting politician) recalls that 
Ekholm found similarities between the temples of Cambodia and those of 
Yucat4n, without there having been any direct connection. In his introduction, 
Ignacio Bernal recalls that John Stephens, in his Incidents of Travel in 
Yucat4n (1843), was the first to call attention to the existence of mural 
paintings in pre-Columbian Mexican monuments. It was only in 1946 that the 
wonderful Mayan frescoes of Bonampak were found in ruins buried in the 
jungles close to the Guatemalan border. All but the first 11 of the superb 
color plates reproduce frescoes from Bonampak; the first plates refer to 
Teotihuac4n, Monte Alb4n, and Tizatl4n (Tlaxcala). This volume deserves a 
loud banzai. 


CUADERNOS 
DEL CONGRESO POR LA LIBERTAD DE LA CULTURA 


23, rue de la Pepiniere, PARIS (v111*) 
Revista Bimestral 32 Setiembre-Octubre 1958 


Homenaje a Juan Ramén Jiménez.............. 00 -Radl Roa - Eugenio Florit 
Reflexiones sobre Maritian 
El viaje de Nixon por Hispanoamérica........................-Germ4n Arciniegas 

Luis Alberto S4nchez 
Del proceso Rajk al proceso Imre Nagy...........+e2+++++++++-eThomas Schreiber 
Entrevista con Haya de la Torre........cccceceececcceseesssCArlos P. Carranza 


Otros textos de: 
Joseph Alsop, L. Araquistdin, G. L. Guitarte, 
Herbert Luthy, Antonio de Undurraga, etc. 


HISPANIC AMERICAN STUDIES AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


el wih «deni at Stanford University is an area or regional program in that 
it concerns itself with a definite area—S: 
a geographical region. Lie tee id aad © subject philosophy, it synthesizes several disciplines 


It may be compared with other inter-departmental subjects such as biochemistry and engineering mechanics. 
The program originated in the language department; the study of a foreign area without a mastery 
of the language of that area is comparable to engincering without mathematics. More than the ability to 
decipher a written text is involved. One of the most valuable and indeed most difficult of modern techniques, 
the use of native informants, requires a good command of the spoken language. Authorities from Spain and 
Latin America regularly address the Hispanic World Affairs Seminar i sa or Portuguese and engage 
in discussion with members of the seminars. The Hispanic American ies program strives to bridge 
dangerous between the humanists and social scientists. 
an im t in since it is impossible to a civilization 

which is as having a “telluric” culture. 

Every program must have a focus, on the idiosyncracies of the civilization studied and on the 
peculiar interests which have developed at any given institution. The predominant obsession of the His 
world today is politics—not the abstract variety which flourishes in more metaphysical lands, but a snare 
personalist brand, involving a day-to-day struggle in which revolution and unrest are often accompanied in 
a paradoxical way by economic and social growth. The study of the political, social, and economic develop- 
ment of the area is the theme of the Hispanic American Report, the monthly publication of the program. The 
training on the Report staff is the core of the advanced program in Hispanic American Studies at Stanford; 
the minute analysis this provides is as fundamental:as the continual use of a microscope by a biologist. Ad- 
vanced researchers may be appointed assistant editors and are trained to write for internationally rec- 
ognized publications. All students who complete satisfactorily a year’s work on the Report staff receive a 
certificate. 

Other disciplines contribute to the symposium which constitutes Hispanic American Studies. While the 
advanced ram stresses the contemporary scene, the history requirements in the undergraduate ram 
provide a | cde for this study. The Economics and Political Science Departments affords valuable 
sistance to the Hispanic American Report, as does that of Biological Sciences. The Department of Asdhiitioal- 
ogy has developed a special interest in Brazil. The School of Education is keenly aware of the importance of the 
academic study of the realities of the contemporary world. Last but not least, the School of Mineral Sci- 
ences has several senior professors who have had long experience in Latin America, and, in view of the im- 

ve been an 


The requirements for the A.B. and A.M. in Hispanic American Studies are as follows: 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 
Language: The sequence of reading and composition courses, terminating with third-year Spanish Composition and 


Conversation (Romanic Languages Sp111, 112, 113) 
Civilizution: The Hispanic World (Romanic Languages 142-148) 10 units 


Anthropology: Cultural Problems in Latin America ( 158, or an course, 4 units) ...... 4 units 


MASTER OF ARTS 
Candidates for the Master’s degree i Studies fulfill satisfactorily the following requirements: 


1 

2. 

i thesis. 

3. A thesis on a regional subject, for which 9 units of credit are granted. 

4. The student’s program will stress the language, civilization, literature, geography, history, and political affairs of mod- 
ern Spain and Latin America, with special reference to one of the following areas: Spain and Portugal, Mexico, Cen- 
tral America, the Caribbean republics (Cuba, Dominican Republic, Haiti), Gran Colombia (Colombia, Ecuador, Vene- 


DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 
There are two Pk..D. programs, one given under Graduate Division, Special Programs, and designed to 
meet the needs of individual students, the other under the Department of Germanic and Romanic Languages, 


for candidates planning te teach Spanish. For further details, write to Hispanic American Studies, Room 255, 
Stanford 


STANFORD BOOKS ON LATIN AMERICA 


PORTUGUESE-ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


James L. Taylor 
Lecturer in Hispanic American Studies, Stanford University 


This completely new work of 50,000 entries satisfies the need for an up-to-date, 
comprehensive Portuguese-English dictionary. The chief aim has been to make 
the dictionary as useful and practical as possible. In addition to supplying for 
each entry the closest equivalent in English, one or more synonyms are provided, 
clarified in many cases by examples of usage. Large numbers of technical words 
in the arts and sciences have been included, and many colloquialisms, idioms, 
and slang words are given along with their counterparts in English. The new 
system of orthography prevailing in Brazil and Portugal has been followed 
throughout. 

To be published Fall, 1958 About $10.75 
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HANDBOOK OF HISPANIC SOURCE MATERIALS 
AND RESEARCH ORGANIZATIONS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Second Edition 
Ronald Hilton 


Describes collections of Hispanic source materials throughout the United States. 
Subjects include Spain and Portugal ; Latin America of the pre- and post-Colum- 
bian periods; and Florida, Texas, the Southwest, and California up to their 
annexation by the United States. Material surveyed belongs to the humanities, 
fine arts, and social sciences; natural sciences included in the case of some ex- 
ceptional collections. $10.00 
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CUENTOS ESPANOLES DE COLORADO Y DE 
NUEVO MEJICO 
Juan B. Rael 


More than 500 folk tales from the Spanish oral tradition of southern Colo- 
rado and northern New Mexico. Transcribed in the original New Mexican 


Spanish dialect and summarized in English. Two volumes, paper, $10.00 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, STANFORD, CALIFORNIA 
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